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‘ Every kind of insulated conductor used in the 
complicated telephone systems of the present day 
. is made by the B.I. 


Dry core air space trunk and subscribers cables 
for underground or overhead use. Switchboard and 
other cables for exchange use. Telephone cords, 
enameled and silk covered wires for the winding 
of relay coils and receiver bobbins; and wires for 
the internal connections of every kind of telephone 
apparatus. 








Line wires, insulators and ironwork for open wire 
lines, telephone condensers, and primary batteries 
are also among B.|. products. 





The B.I. also undertakes complete installations of 
underground and aerial cables with provision of 
loading coils if required. 











BRITISH INSULATED CABLES LTD. 
CABLE MAKERS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
PRESCOT...LANCS....ENGLAND 
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IS MORE THAN SKIN-DEEP 
WITH THE No. 1212 HANDSET 


It takes but a casual glance to appreciate the graceful beauty of the 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset —a beauty that makes it an 


attractive item of household furnishing in addition to an instrument 
of utility. 


But the beauty of the No. 1212 Handset doesn’t stop with its exter- 
nal appearance. Beneath its surface are these Stromberg-Carlson 
features that insure better performance: 


i. The transmitter employs the cone- 38. The hook switeh restoring spring is 
shaped diaphragm of theradiospeak- of music wire, long and flexible, pro- 
er which moves as a rigid piston: viding smooth plunger action. Long 

a rig : . \ . 
, . . wite wings w 
annular corrugations near the outer flexible hook — h 9 a ith 
es . : . definite stops insure positive pres- 
edge giving maximum flexibility. . 

sure and permanent adjustment. 

The ear cap of the receiver and the ‘ : : . 

tiapl bled ' 4. Capacitor, ringer and induction 

diaphragm are assembled so they . . . 

a} 5 2. so the’ coil are in the base of the instrument, 
eliminating a separate bell box. 
Compact, they do the work of larger 

phragm in position. units with even greater efficiency. 


can be threaded into the handle 


with the ear cap holding the dia- 


s 


2». Two-tone gongs are mounted in the base of the instru- 
ment providing a pleasant yet attention-compelling signal. 


y; r & YS Order a test sample of the Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset. 
etl 





STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
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Welded steel framework forms 
the foundation of the Master- 
built PBX switchboard. Rigid 
and sturdy, it supports all the 
weight of the equipment and 
cabinet woodwork. The back- 
ground for keyshelf and face 
equipment is of rich black 
Bakelite. 














Your choice of operator's equipmel 
a suspended NON-POSITION 
transmitter and lightweight 
band receiver; 2 Bakelite » | 
phone handset with NO \ 
TIONAL transmitter which 

on the side of the cabinet; | 
breastplate with NON-POSI 
transmitter and lightweight 

band receiver. 











THIS Nhu 


BENEFITS ALL! 


IT DOES THE WORK OF SEVERAL 




































Commercial Departments like the idea that this board is carried 
in stock, They can assure prompt installations. They can collect 
a handsome revenue with the type "K" before a custom-built 
board could even be ready to leave the factory. They no 
longer worry about choosing a board from a wide variety . . . 
for this type "K" can be used .. . just as it comes from the 


factory . . . in schools, hospitals, factories, offices, hotels, etc. 
No matter what type of service is required, the type ''K"’ fits 
like a glove! 


Traffic Departments like the type ''K" because it permits them 
to use standard operating practices and instructions. The PBX 
operator handles the calls in the same manner as the operator 
at the central office. The type ''K" has through-battery-feed 
on jack-ended trunks which gives through supervision to the 
main exchange from the PBX station. The jack-ended trunks 
eliminate changing cords on outgoing calls. Consequently no 
one gets a bang" in the ear! 








Plant Departments like the remarkable flexibility of this new 
PBX. It connects to either a common battery manual or to a 
dial main exchange or to both! It can be moved from one loca- 
tion to another whether the service requirements of each are 
alike or not. For instance, take it from a school and put it in 
a hotel . . . and that's all. No modifying of circuits, no re-wiring, 
no delay! For this board incorporates all service features to be 
used as they are needed. It permits standardization of main- 
- tenance and routine practices! 


Every desirable operating feature, everything you've wished 
for in a PBX switchboard . . . and everything that your sub- 
scriber could POSSIBLY want, is here . . . practically ready to 
. ship . . . in this new, different, multi-purpose PBX. Investigate it 
TODAY! See the new economies which you can make by 
standardizing on the type "'K." 








WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 142 
WHICH GIVES COMPLETE DETAILS 
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Chance 
ANCHORS 


—meet every anchoring requirement—a type 
and size for every condition. Shown here is the 
Chance Steel Expanding anchor, made in 2- and 
4-way in many sizes. The Wej-Lock Expanding 
malleable anchor, the Malleable Never Creep, 
Chance Wrench type and No-Wrench Screw 
anchors, Chance Cone anchors and Chance Rock 
anchors make the line complete. Write for 
descriptive bulletins. 


Goshen ™ Utility ‘al 
STEP-EXTENSION LADDERS 


Five ladders at the cost of one! Convenient and 
easily handled, can be used as a step ladder, an 
extension, a standard single, a shelf-top straight 
ladder or as a trestle. Instantly adjustable, prac- 
tical and dependable in use, the UTILITY STEP- 
EXTENSION is the ideal ladder for the every-day 
job where speed in operation, plus safety, is 
essential. Attractively priced. Ruggedly built 


for long life. 
“Lucready Air Coll” 
OPERATORS’ BATTERIES 


There are SIX REASONS WHY you should 
use “Eveready” "Air Cell’ Operators’ Trans- 
mitter Batteries: |. Long Life. 2. Sustained Volt- 
age. 3. Compact, Neat, Clean. 4. 6,000 Talking 
Hours Guaranteed. 5. Easy to handle. 6. YOU 
CAN GET THEM QUICK! These famous 
batteries are made by the makers of 'Eveready,'’ 
"Columbia," “Gray Label’ Long Life dry cells. 






ROSIN SOLDER 


Solder-Protected joints eliminate high resist- Bh Rohe /™ 4 YY 
ance points and intermittent open and closed 


circuits. To eliminate trouble, every joint should | NR eae _ 
be soldered with Kester Solder. For years Kester wattle \ 
Plastic Rosin-Filled Solder has been known as the ' 


most satisfactory product of its kind. To save 3 7 
time and money, and improve transmission, er: ¥ 
solder with Kester. Kester solder is available on 


HELLOGG SWITCHBORK!:, 


— C Hee C A G 


Premax Products 
METAL POLE MARKERS 


Premax Stamped and Embossed Aluminum 
Letters, Figures and Tags are rapidly being 
adopted by telephone companies to replace the 
old pot and brush methods. They not only cost 
less for the initial installation, but there is no 
upkeep. They last as long as the pole itself. 
Don't be extravagant. Investigate this new and 
modern low cost method today. Order a quan- 
tity and let them prove their economy to you. 


Cone 


CABLE BAND 


The COPE Cable Band eliminates ring cutting, 
creeping and buckling of Aerial Cable. It elirn- 
inates the use of Grade Clamps and securely 
bonds Cable and Messenger Strand. Made of 
purest zinc, it prevents electrolytic action. In- 
stallation is easy. No special tools needed. 
Inexpensive, COPE Cable Bands improve ap- 
pearance of Aerial Construction. Get samples 
and prices. 


Ca Yi 3 “Safety-Pull” 
RATCHET LEVER HOISTS 


—meet every pulling requirement. For pulling 
guy wires, messengers, underground cables, pull- 
ing up poles, etc., Coffing “Safety-Pull’ hoists 
are standard equipment with 86°, of the power, 
light and telephone companies. They have dem- 
onstrated their reliability and have proved them- 
selves to be the lightest, most powerful and most 
economical hoists on the market. Capacities 34 
to 15 tons. Weights from 14 to 150 Ibs. 


Matthews 
GUY GUARDS 


Matthews Guy Guards are quickly and perma- 


’ nently attached to the quy strand at the upper 
' E f . 5 U P PLI ES IS end and the guy clamp at the lower end. Made in 


full-round or half-round styles, either 7 or 8-feet 


long, of heavy galvanized metal. Cannot work 
LOT loose or vibrate on the strand and will give you 


long years of efficient guy wire protection, as 






well as protection to pedestrians and children. 


fw» SUPPLY COMPANY 





UNINTERRUPTED 
SERVICE 





— Clearer Lines 








with 
NON-GROUNDING 
RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


Used for many years by 
leading Railroads for vital 
Telephone, Telegraph and 
Signal Circuits. 





LET'S SPLICE THE LINES 





Type MCD (illustrated) 
With the start of the baseball season comes open weather and with open interchangeable with 
weather comes an increase of construction work. There's no better your present carbon 


way to splice new or old lines than the Nicopress Way. Nicopress splices 
are simple and easy to make—the work is quickly done—splices equal or exceed 
the rated breaking strength of the conductors—they are so tight the conduc- 
tors will not pull out and all joints have lasting high conductivity. Better save 
time and money on all Spring construction work by standardizing on Nicopress 
splicing and repair sleeves. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Lt'd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Export Distributor—International Standard Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. & S. NG a Mfg. Corp. 
55-63 Dickerson St. Newark, N. J. 
MAKE IT A NATIONAL Nicopress SPLICE | Signal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 


Aa 


block protectors. 

Write for Catalog 39-A 
describing 
Arresters 

Anti-Noise Relays 
Terminal Strips 

Potheads 
Housings 
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THEORY OF FREQUENCY MODULATION 





By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


THIS ARTICLE is devoted to a discussion of the theory of 


the systems of frequency modulation and reception, and to 


the reasons for noise reduction. 


A previous article on 


the fundamentals of frequency modulation appeared in 


TELEPHONY of February 10 


ERHAPS the early excitement 
P coucernins frequency modula- 

tion has died out to some ex- 
tent, but this is largely because the 
novelty is wearing out, not because 
the subject has become of no im- 
portance. In fact, frequency modu- 
lation is safely past the preliminary 
stages and is now of practical im- 
portance. 

It is true that the niche frequency 
modulation will occupy (if it can be 
confined to one) is not at all now 
defined. Hearings before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
help settle such matters were con- 
cluded last week, to ascertain if fre- 
quency modulation has reached “a 
stage of development that is accept- 
able for rendering regular, as dis- 
tinguished from experimental, broad- 
cast service to the public.” 

It appears certain that frequency 
modulation will eventually find an 
important place in the communica- 
tion industry. Surely, any system 
which makes possible substantial 
noise reduction in received programs 
deserves an important place in radio. 
Herein seems to be the bone of con- 
tention, since all are not agreed that 
frequency modulation does offer the 
universal salvation from noise that 
some investigators have found in 
somewhat limited studies. 

In a previous article on this sub- 
ject (TELEPHONY, February 10, 
1940), the subject of frequency mod- 
ulation was introduced to the read- 
ers of this journal. Only the gen- 
eral aspects were there considered. 
Charts were shown whereby ampli- 


tude modulation (the method so 
universally used today) was com- 
pared with frequency modulation. 


Also, mention was made of the fact 
that in this latter system many side 
bands were created, and that the 
band of frequencies necessary in the 
radio spectrum was wider than in 
amplitude modulation. 
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The all-important subject of noise 
was also touched on in the previous 
article and the fact that, under some 
conditions at least, frequency modu- 
lation offered a reduction in noise 
of many decibels was mentioned. 
This still appears to be the outstand- 
ing advantage of the new system. 

This article will be devoted to 
the theory of the systems of fre- 
quency modulation and_ reception, 
and to the reasons for noise reduc- 
tion. Those who have studied the 
subject will appreciate that these 
are somewhat difficult tasks to as- 
sign to one article. Nevertheless, 
by referring the reader to the im- 
portant writings on the subject for 
the details, the theory can be suc- 
cessfully handled in condensed form. 


Amplitude and Frequency 
Modulation 
In amplitude modulation (TELEPH- 
ONY, November 11, 1939), the ampli- 


FRONT COVER 


Corn fields are a pleasing sight to 
lowans and scenes of corn often bring 
nostalgia to one who finds himself away 
from home and his native state. Par- 
ticularly striking is the scene on the 
front cover, a flashlight picture of a 
corn field at sundown. No state is 
better known for producing any one 


thing than lowa "where the tall corn 


grows.” 
Next week telephone men and 
women will gather in Des Moines for 


of the 
Independent Telephone Association, 
April 16, 17 and 18. 
of them are in close touch with farmers 


the annual convention lowa 


Practically all 


who place a high value on the tele- 
phone for marketing and social pur- 
poses, as evidenced by the fact that in 
lowa there are more rural telephones 
than in any other state in the Union. 


tude of the modulated signal flowing 
into the radio antenna varies in ac- 


cordance with the magnitude of 
speech signals. This is because of 
the two side bands created in the 
modulator. The instantaneous fre- 


quency components of each side band 
correspond in frequency to the va- 
rious portions of the speech signals. 
That is, a high frequency note pro- 
duces a side band of higher fre- 
quency, etc. 

In frequency modulation the am- 
plitude of the modulated signal flow- 
ing into the antenna remains con- 
stant. The amount that the varying 
frequency deviates from the basic 
unmodulated frequency depends on 
the amplitude of the modulating 
speech signals, and the number of 
times it performs these deviations 
per second depends on the frequency 
components of the speech at that 


instant (TELEPHONY, February 10, 
1940). 
Side bands are created in fre- 


quency modulation, but these are re- 
lated to the carrier in a rather in- 
volved manner. They are determined 
by a mathematical system known as 
Bessel’s functions. These are fully 
treated in an article by Roder, pub- 
lished in the December, 1931, issue 
of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers. The importance 
of this article will be indicated by 
the many references which must be 
made to it. 


Side Bands in Frequency 
Modulation 


If a frequency-modulated trans- 
mitter is being modulated by a 
single frequency audio tone of con- 
stant amplitude, then each side band 
in the output of the modulator will 
be a single frequency and will be 
constant in amplitude. Concerning 
the side bands, this (based on 
Roder’s article) can be said: 

First, the magnitude of each side 
band depends (among other things) 
on the modulation index, a term cor- 
responding somewhat to -the term 
per cent modulation. 

Second, the frequency of each side 
band is as follows: First upper side 
band, C + V, second upper side band, 
C + 2V, ete. First lower side band, 
C — V, second lower side band C — 


9 








2V, etc., where C is the carrier fre- 
quency and V is the voice. 

Third, in frequency modulation 
the side bands are 90° out of phase 
with the carrier. This is in con- 
trast with amplitude modulation in 
which they are in phase. 

The last two of these three state- 
ments involve no particularly new 
concepts, but regarding the modula- 
tion index, considered in the first 
item, some additional consideration 
must be given. Roder, and others 
as well, have shown that the modu- 
lation index for frequency modula- 
tion is m: kr © /,, where kr is a 
constant, and »./, is the ratio of the 
carrier to the modulating voice 
frequencies, since & 25 f. 

The importance of this is as fol- 
lows: For given transmitter adjust- 
ments, according to the first state- 
ment listed, the magnitude of the 
side bands will be determined by the 
ratio of the carrier to the voice fre- 
quencies. For high frequencies in 
a voice wave, the modulation index 
will be low, and for low voice fre- 
quency components the modulation 
index will be high. 

Now the modulation index and the 
corresponding Bessel’s functions 
values (which from a descriptive 
standpoint correspond, let us say, to 
trigonometric values) determine the 
side bands. Thus, when considering 
low degrees of frequency modulation 
it can be said that the side band 
magnitude created by each compo- 
nent of a complex modulating speech 
wave will vary inversely as the fre- 
quency of each of the speech com- 
ponents. 

It is recognized that this is some- 
what complicated, and that without 
the corresponding mathematical 
equations it is somewhat vague. The 
application of the principles to a 
practical frequency-modulated trans- 
mitter will do much to clarify the 
situation, however. 


Armstrong’s Method of 
Frequency Modulation 
In Roder’s 1931 IRE article, to 
which reference has been made, he 
stated that “Up to the present there 
has been found no satisfactory mod- 


ulation and receiving system for 
phase and frequency modulation.” 
The first satisfactory system for 
sending and receiving speech-fre- 


quency-modulated signals is due to 
Armstrong and was described in his 
important paper in the May, 1936, 
issue of the IRE Proceedings. 
Armstrong’s method is in effect 
one of synthesis; that is, putting 
together or building up the wave 
as he wants it to achieve frequency 
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modulation. The fundamental cir- 
cuit for accomplishing this is shown 
in Fig. 1. Starting at the upper left, 
the crystal-controlled oscillator pro- 
duces a basic carrier frequency of 
several hundred thousand cycles per 
second. In the output, this basic 
signal is divided at A, part pass- 
ing through the voltage amplifiers 
(TELEPHONY, August 26, 1939), and 
part passing into the balanced modu- 
lator. 

The speech input is first passed 
through a speech distorter, where 
the magnitude of each component of 
the speech wave is made inversely 
proportioned to the frequency (the 
reason appears later). This is read- 
ily accomplished, in brief, by pass- 
ing the speech currents through a 
condenser and taking the voltage 
drop across the condenser to impress 
on the balanced modulator, since the 
reactance of a condenser is inversely 
proportional to the frequency. 

Balanced modulators are well 
known in telephone circles, because 
they are widely used in carrier sys- 
tems. In these modulators (TELEPH- 
ONY, November 11, 1939), the side 
bands are created, but the carrier 
is suppressed. Again referring to 
Fig. 1, the two side bands are shifted 
90° as indicated and then combined 
with the carrier at point B. This 
combined signal is then passed 
through many stages of frequency 
multiplication (see any good book 
on radio), then to the power ampli- 
fiers, and then to the antenna. 

By this method, a wave has been 
synthesized in which the magnitudes 
of the side bands are inversely pro- 
portional to the magnitude of the 
various components of the speech 
wave, and in which ‘the carrier and 
the side bands are 90° out of phase, 
thus fulfilling the requirement of a 
frequency - modulated signal. One 
outstanding advantage of this sys- 
tem is that the basic carrier fre- 
quency about which modulation oc- 
curs is crystal controlled and is very 


Greatly simplified schematic of Armstrong's system of frequency modulation. 


constant. Transmitters of this type 
are being manufactured by Radio 
Engineering Laboratories in New 
York. 


The Reactance Tube System 

of Frequency Modulation 

The reactance tube system of 
frequency modulation is more di- 
rect than the one just described. 
It is purported to have been sug- 
gested by Crosby of RCA and is 
used by General Electric Co. in its 
frequency-modulated transmitters 
now on the market. To those par- 
ticularly familiar with radio, this 
set works essentially on the prin- 
ciple of automatic frequency con- 
trol. 

Although there may be some lit- 
tle deviation at the high frequen- 
cies actually used, the following 
simple theory quite adequately ex- 
plains this method. Furthermore, 
this method can readily be demon- 
strated at audio frequencies, as is 
done in a student laboratory experi- 
ment in the writer’s classes. 

A parallel circuit is in current 
resonance, or is anti-resonant as it 
is often called, to the frequency at 
which the inductive susceptance 
and the capacitive susceptance are 
equal. Thus, in Fig. 2 suppose that 
the inductance, L, is fixed; then, 
varying the resistor shown will 
vary the capacitive susceptance be- 
cause the susceptance, B, equals 
the reactance, X, divided by the im- 
pedance, Z, squared, and impedance 
contains a resistance term. That is, 

B= 2/n = B/S tT 2. 
In this manner the frequency of 
oscillation of the tuned circuit, 
L-C, C’, and hence the signal out- 
put of the oscillator, will vary. 

Instead of trying to drive a vari- 
able resistance at an audio rate, 
the plate-circuit of a second vac- 
uum tube is substituted for this re- 
sistance. The second tube is so 
operated that the plate resistance 
(TELEPHONY, March 4, 1939) varies 
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at the audio rate when the speech 
signals are impressed on the grid. 
This in turn causes the tuning of 
the L-C, C’ circuit to vary at the 
audio rate and the output of the 
oscillator is accordingly frequency 
modulated. 

Some method of stabilizing the 
frequency of this system must be 
provided; it will be recalled that 
the Armstrong system is crystal 
controlled. The scheme used in 
the General Electric set is quite in- 
teresting, and the similarity with 
automatic frequency control will 
again be noted by radio specialists. 

A block diagram of the General 
Electric frequency - modulated 
transmitter is shown in Fig. 3. The 
audio amplifier, the so-called re- 
actance tube which varies the fre- 
quency of the oscillator and finally 
the frequency multiplier and power 
amplifier constitute the frequency- 
modulated transmitter as such; the 
remaining units are for stabilizing 
the basic frequency about which 
the frequency - modulated _ signal 
varies as will now be explained. 

In operation the amplitude modu- 
lator receives injection from the 
crystal-controlled source and from 
the output of the transmitter which 
will be for the moment considered 
unmodulated. For the conditions 
shown, in the modulator a 1.5 m.c. 





(millions of cycles) side band will 
be produced, and this will pass 
through the sharply-tuned ampli- 
fier, will be rectified, and then is 
used to vary the operating point of 
the reactance tube which controls 
the frequency of oscillation. 

Should the basic frequency of 
the transmitter tend to vary, then 
the frequency of the side band will 
shift, the tuned amplifier will not 
pass so large a signal, and the rec- 
tified voltage is caused to so shift 
the bias on the control or reactance 
tube that the oscillator is brought 
back to the correct frequency. No 
articles explaining the operation of 
this system in great detail seem 
readily available, although some in- 
formation will be found in an ar- 
ticle by Weir in the General Elec- 
tric Review for May, 1939. 

A third scheme for frequency 
modulation has been proposed by 
Shelby, and is described by him in 
Electronics for February, 1940. 
This device employes a cathode-ray 
tube as the modulatory element, 
and at present seems to be largely 
in the theoretical stages. 


Reception of Frequency- 
Modulated Signals 
It is reported (Electronics, Jan- 
uary, 1940) that frequency-modu- 
lated receivers are manufactured 
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Fig. 2. Equivalent circuit of “reactance tube’ method of frequency modulation as used by 


General Electric Co. 
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Fig. 3. Schematic of the circuit of the “reactance tube" method of frequency modulation 


as used by General Electric Co. More functional units are shown than in Fig. |. 
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by General Electric, Stromberg- 
Carlson, Scott Radio, Radio En- 
gineering Laboratories, National 
Company, Hammerlund, Hallicraft- 
ers, and others. Just how these 
radio receivers for frequency-mod- 
ulated signals differ from those for 
amplitude-modulated signals’ will 
now be explained in some detail. 

Let it first be stated that they 
are quite similar to conventional 
radio sets. In fact, the addition of 
but one unit (although two are 
usually employed) will make pos- 
sible the reception of a frequency- 
modulated program on the ordinary 
radio receiver. This unit is a dis- 
criminator, which is a circuit tuned 
to a frequency slightly off the basic 
frequency of the frequency-modu- 
lated signal which it is desired to 
receive. Such a circuit will have 
an impedance which varies with 
frequency. 

Since voltage equals current 
times impedance, and if the im- 
pedance varies with frequency, 
then when a frequency-modulated 
current of constant amplitude is 
impressed on the discriminator, a 
voltage—which varies in amplitude 
just as the current varied in fre- 
quency—must result across the cir- 
cuit. Thus, in the receiver for fre- 
quency-modulated programs, the 
frequency-modulated signals are 
first converted to amplitude-modu- 
lated signals in the discriminator, 
and then these signals are demodu- 
lated and rendered audible in the 
usual manner (TELEPHONY, Decem- 
ber 9, 1939). 

In the original Armstrong re- 
ceiver for frequency-modulated sig- 
nals, one other basic unit was in- 
troduced, called a limiter. It is 
often an over-loaded pentode which 
merely chops off the signals if they 
become too strong, thus*serving to 
hold constant the amplitude of the 
signal impressed on the discrimina- 
tor. In a Bell Laboratories version 
of a receiver for frequency-modu- 
lated signals, a limiter is not used, 
but controlled feedback achieves 
this purpose (Chaffee, Bell Labora- 
tories Record, February, 1940). 


Noise Reduction in Frequency 
Modulation 


The consideration of noise reduc- 
tion in frequency-modulated sig- 
nals will close this article. In self- 
defense it must be added that pages 
could be devoted to this subject 
alone (See Roder, Electronics, May 
1937; Crosby, Proc. IRE, April 
1937; or Armstrong’s article). 

The article by Roder just listed, 
and the one by Chaffee noted at the 














lowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 16, 17 


and 18. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 23 and 24. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spring Confer- 
ence, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, May 
1 and 2. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 


8 and 9. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne 


Hotel, York, May 16, 17 and 18. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, Park Hotel, Madison, 
May 22 and 23. 

The Illinois Telephone Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, May 28 and 29. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, June 5 and 6. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 


tel, Santa Monica, June 19 and 20. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association and Washington Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Ore., 
Joint Meeting, June 28 and 29. 








end of the preceding section are of 
special value in explaining the re- 
duction of noise in frequency-mod- 
ulated systems. The article by 
Weir, listed elsewhere, gives the 
results of actual tests and shows 
the benefit in db noise reduction 
found when the interference was 
largely static and when it was of 
the man-made variety such as igni- 
tion disturbance. 

Some have. been inclined to ques- 
tion the large benefits reported by 
Weir (as high as at least 25 db im- 
provement in signal to noise ratio 
of frequency modulation over amp- 
litude modulation) explaining that 
many of his tests were at signal 
field strengths below practical 
values. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that there is a decided im- 
provement with frequency modula- 
tion. 


Several facts contributing to this 
improvement are as follows: First, 
the limiter in the receiver for fre- 
quency-modulated signals holds the 
amplitude constant, and hence a 
“burst” of static is prevented from 
penetrating far into the set. Sec- 
ond, only frequency - modulated 
components are changed by the dis- 
criminator into amplitude modu- 
lated components for demodulation 
(or detection) by the next unit into 
audible components. 


Thus, if the deviation of the fre- 
quency-modulated program signal 
from the unmodulated carrier fre- 
quency is much larger than the fre- 
quency swing which occurs in nat- 
ural and man-made static, then the 
effects of this static will not be 
noticeable. This is one of the 
important reasons that in actual 
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operation a typical frequency-mod- 
ulated transmitter drives the fre- 
quencies far (say at least 60,000 
cycles as in the G.E. set) each side 
of the basic carrier frequency. The 
mathematics involved in noise re- 
duction is given by Roder in his 
article in Electronics, and a help- 
ful vector representation is in- 
cluded by Chaffee. 

In conclusion it should be stated 
that the reader of the literature on 
this subject may be surprised to 
find phase modulation referred to 
almost as extensively as frequency 
modulation. He will find the two 
systems to be almost identical. For 
the sake of clarity, it was felt best 
to omit such references from this 
article. 

WwW WwW 


National Association's 


Spring Conference 
In directing attention of members 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association to the association’s 
spring conference to be held at Hotel 
Stevens in Chicago, May 1 and 2, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Louis Pitcher 
states that the attendance is expected 
to eclipse all previous records. In a 
letter to members dated April 9, Mr. 
Pitcher states that the conference is 
purely a business meeting with attend- 
ance restricted to representatives of 
member companies. There will be no 
exhibits and no entertainment. The 
tentative program is given in the letter. 
The conference will commence with 
an opening statement by President J. 
F. O’Connell of Madison on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, May 1, the morn- 
ing being given over to registration. 
William F. Bruckart, the associa- 
tion’s Washington representative, fol- 


lowing his introduction by President 
O’Connell, will discuss ‘“‘The Problems 
of Business in Washington.” The sit- 
uation relative to ‘“‘Wages and Hours” 
will be presented by J. H. Agee, chair- 
man, and members of the association’s 
wage and hour committee. The re- 
mainder of the session will be given 
over to discussion of matters presented 
by these speakers. 

The morning of Thursday, May 2, 
will be devoted to conferences of the 
plant and accounting divisions of the 
association. Walter Dakin of Madison, 
Wis., chairman of the plant committee, 
will preside at the plant meeting. I. J. 
Devoe of Lincoln, Neb., will be in 
charge of the accounting conference 
as chairman of the accounting commit- 
tee. 

On Thursday afternoon, the subject 
of “Division of Revenues Derived from 
Joint Toll Undertaking” will be pre- 
sented by Edwin M. Blakeslee of Mad- 
ison, Wis., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s special committee on toll and 
other Bell services. 

Joshua B. Glasser, president, Group 
Millionaires Club, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society will speak on ‘The 
New Social Act and Need for Supple- 
mental Benefits.”’ 

Featuring the commercial confer- 
ence which will follow these two ad- 
dresses will be an address by Sterling 
Peacock, vice-president, N. W. Ayer & 
Son Inc., Chicago. Leland Wright of 
Alexandria, Minn., chairman of the as- 
sociation’s commercial division — will 
have charge of this part of the pro- 
gram. 

The general conference will be 
brought to a close with an open forum. 


—- 


Bell March Station Gain 
Exceeds March, 1939 
The principal telephone operating 
subsidiaries in the Bell System had a 
net gain of 82,600 stations in service 
during March, according to a recent 
announcement. The gain for the pre- 
vious month was 82,800 instruments, 
while in March, 1939, it was 81,900. 
The gain for the first three months 
of this year was 260,000 telephones, 
against 215,200 a year ago. 
vv 


New York Bell 


Continues Station Gain 
The New York Telephone Co., larg- 
est operating unit in the Bell System, 
has reported a net gain of 10,187 tele- 
phones in March, compared with one 
of 9,418 in March, 1939. In the first 
quarter of 1940, it added 29,339 sta- 
tions, compared with 22,740 in the 
same period last year. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


OST of these lines were writ- 
ten, as usual, in the nation’s 
capital. Only this time it is 

in the capital of a neighboring 
nation Mexico. Yes, your cor- 
respondent got ‘“fed-up” with an 
interminable Washington winter 
which seemed to defy both the cal- 
endar and the plans for the annual 
cherry blossom festival. So _ he 
packed his “better-half” in the fam- 
ily jalopy and beat it for New Or- 
leans, escaping the recent pre-Easter 
cold snap by a matter of hours. 

In New Orleans we caught a 
“banana liner,” crossing the Gulf, 
which was willing to take aboard 
two passengers and a considerably- 
used automobile. Three days later, 
after sleeping most of the trip in 
deck chairs, we awoke in the thriv- 
ing port of Vera Cruz—a scant day’s 
drive from Mexico City, or “Mexico, 
D.F.” as the natives say. 

It is rather pleasant breaking up 
the trip with a water passage even 
though it takes a little longer than 
the “all-land” route. We took the 
latter on the return journey, via the 


splendid new Pan American high- 
way which connects Mexico, D.F. 
with Loredo, Texas. This, inci- 


dentally, gives an lEasterner a 
chance to witness the rapid growth 
and flourishing state of eastern 
Texas including Houston and San 
Antonio. 


ERHAPS one should not be so 
brash as to try to discuss the 
internal economy of a nation—espe- 
cially a nation the size of Mexico 
on the basis of a three-weeks’ vaca- 
tion visit. But political economy be- 
ing my obsession, I rushed right in 
where angels fear to tread and 
talked about the most intimate polit- 
ical topics with everyone I met who 
could speak English. 
The result was rather sketchy and 
impressionistic, but, such as it is, it 
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A DEFINITE communistic trend in Mexico’s present ad- 


ministration was impression gained by “Telephony's” cor- 


respondent during recent visit to that country. 


“reforms” 


Various 


placed in operation under the Six-Year Plan 


include “Mexicanization” of all industry, redistribution of 


agricultural land, and “industrial socialization” of labor and 


education. 


utilities and other 


may be of interest to readers of this 
department inasmuch as I made spe- 
cial inquiries about utility matters 
which are not ordinarily discussed 
in the news we get from Mexico 
through conventional channels. What 
I found was a rather startling par- 
adox. 

First of all, the present federal 
administration of Mexico has a defi- 
nite communistic direction. This is 
shown in a number of the “reforms” 
which were put into operation with 
the so-called “Six-Year Plan” (ob- 
viously patterned after the Soviet 
Russian “Five Year Plan’). The 
Six Year Plan was supposed to co- 
incide with the six-year constitu- 
tional term of the present President, 
General Lozaro Cardenas which be- 
gan in 1934 and expires this year. 

One of the principal planks in the 
Cardenas plan called for the seizure 
of the native petroleum industry 
which had previously been controlled 
by British and American financial 
interests. This was done under an 
expropriation device which promises 
some kind of compensation to the 
original owners. But it created an 
ugly international scrap which you 
have doubtless read about in the 
newspapers over the last two years. 
Great Britain severed her diplomatic 
relations with Mexico and our own 
government is still protesting. 


The contemplated “nationalization” 


industries 


of public 


has not yet materialized 


Meanwhile, Mexico is trying to 
peddle her gasoline without very 
much success. She has established 
a government oil monopoly within 
her own borders so that the only 
kind of gasoline you can buy is 
“Pan-Mex.” Other nations, princi- 
pally Germany, which would gladly 
buy Mexican oil products, are either 
barred by the Allied blockade or 
have a shortage of marine trans- 
portation facilities (of which Mexico 
has virtually none). 


Some Americans in Mexico com- 
plain of the quality of this Pan-Mex 
gasoline and say the Mexicans do 
not know how to refine it properly 
since the foreign management 
driven out. But I found no difficulty 
with it, especially in view of the 
fact that much of the driving must 
be done in altitudes of more than 
a mile above sea-level where the best 
of gasoline does not perform any 
too well. 


was 


But to get back to the Six-Year 
Plan, another step called for the 
“Mexicanization” of all industry 
(meaning the chasing out of foreign 
jobholders). Another was the redis- 
tribution of agricultural land (seized 
from former estate owners—some 
foreigners) to peasants in parcels of 
about 22 acres each. Another step 
was the “industrial socialization” of 
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labor and education which has cre- 
ated more complications. 

Last but not least, the plan called 
for “nationalization of public utili- 
ties and other important indus- 
tries.” There were other details, 
such as government control of im- 
ports and exports and agricultural 
price levels, but these are the high- 
spots. 


ND WHAT has been the result 
A since this broad plan was 
started in 1934? That is where the 
paradox comes in! Aside from the 
railroad system, which has_ long 
been under government control, Mex- 
ican utilities are still largely owned 
and operated by private manage- 
ment. Despite the socialistic protes- 
tations of the administration, tele- 
phone, electric power, what little 
there is of gas distribution, and local 
transportation (mostly buses) still 
continue more or less on a franchise 
basis. 

Just why the government is so 
tardy in getting around to the so- 
cialization of the utilities or whether 
it will continue to defer such action 
indefinitely are questions for which 
I could find no certain answers. One 
American business man, who is still 
permitted to operate in Mexico, 
D.F., told me the reason was that 
the government has already bitten 
off more than it can chew by taking 
over the petroleum business a 
richer prize, industrially speaking, 
than the utilities. 

Therefore, he predicted that un- 
less, and until, government finances 
get into sufficiently sound shape to 
warrant a definite arrangement for 
compensating the private financial 
interests, further steps towards in- 
dustrial socialization are not going 
to be taken. The government has 
been harassed enough by the inter- 
national criticism which resulted 
from the seizure of the British and 
American oil properties not to make 
the same mistake twice. Anyway 
that was how the American resident 
explained it to me. 

Nevertheless, prospects are far 
from rosy for anyone who happens 
to be in the utility business in Mex- 
ico. The threat of eventual expropri- 
ation, hanging like a sword over its 
head, is enough to discourage any 
utility business from making neces- 
sary expansion in plant and embark- 
ing on long-range sales promotional 
programs which smart modern busi- 
ness methods would otherwise dic- 
tate. 

Take the electrical business, for 
example. I was amazed to find that 
the biggest problem of private man- 
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The title of “Sweetheart of the Texas Tele- 
phone Association” 


was bestowed upon Mrs. 
Jeanette Hensley at the banquet during the 
recent convention, because of her record of 
maintaining the registration desk at conven- 
She is the daughter of 
the late D. J. Johnson, former treasurer of 
Left to right are OSCAR 
BURTON, president of the association, MRS. 
HENSLEY, and GEORGE BUTLER, secretary. 


tions for 14 years. 


the association. 


agement, in practically all of the 
cities where electrical current is 
generally available, is theft of elec- 
tricity. The country is dreadfully 
poor per capita. The cities are old 
and the houses closely built. Conse- 
quently, the temptation is great for 
the humble room tenant to run his 
own wire along a corridor or across 
a court and tap into one of the nu- 
merous lines serving the multiple 
apartment quarters. 

In San Luis Potosi, the country’s 
second largest city, theft of electric 
current during the depression 
amounted to almost one-third of the 
consumption. In Monterey, the third 
largest city, conditions were nearly 
as bad. The electric power reserves 
of the country are almost up to the 
limit of capacity. New plant is 
needed, but under such operating 
conditions it is not difficult to under- 
stand why foreign financial interests 
hesitate to invest further. 

Rates for both electric and tele- 
phone service are fixed by local au- 
thorities and are comparatively 
high when one considers the relative 
purchasing power of the Mexican 
peso. However, while the authorities 
do little to stop the theft of electric 
current, they do not seem to be very 
unreasonable about cutting rates. 
The idea seems to be to let those pay 
for the service who can afford it. 
Anyway, the Mexican government is 
more solicitous about the rights of 
labor than the rights of consumers. 
In other words, wage scales and 
hours of service are supervised even 
more rigorously than utility service 
rates. 


HE TELEPHONE service of 
the country is divided between 
Mexican and foreign companies 
(Ericsson interests) — all privately- 
owned and operated. The service in 


Mexico, D.F., is somewhat better 
than in the other cities. 

“Visiting” on the wires appears 
to be quite an operating problem. | 
witnessed an amusing example of 
this at a roadside filling station near 
Saltillo, the quaint capital city of 
the state of Coahuila. I noticed one 
of the station attendants standing 
at the telephone for at least six or 
seven minutes without saying a word. 
Thinking that he might be trying to 
get a long distance call, I asked an- 
other attendant (who was changing 
the oil in my car) what the trouble 
was with the telephone. “Oh, he’s 
having a fight with his girl friend” 
was the astonishing reply. 

However, as suggested in the 
foregoing, the principal problem of 
the business man attempting to op- 
erate in Mexico today (whether in 
or out of the utility business) is try- 
ing to keep from running afoul of 
the labor unions. Mexico has a labor 
relations law which makes our Wag- 
ner Act and Fair Labor Standards 
Act seem like products of some 
chamber of commerce by compar- 
ison. This is the celebrated Mexican 
Labor Law of 1931, which so inter- 
ested me that I obtained a translated 
draft of its principal provisions. 
They are as follows: 

(1) Employers must contract di- 
rectly with unions for their help 
(the unions do the hiring except for 
certain certified professional experts 
or technicians); (2) workers not 
only have the right to strike but also 
the right to close up a business until 
the employer comes to terms (ob- 
viously picketing is unnecessary un- 
der such circumstances) ; 

(3) Not less than 80 per cent of 
all employes must be Mexican cit- 
izens, and the unions may even agi- 
tate to raise this minimum in special 
sases hereafter discussed; (4) em- 
ployers must provide suitable living 
quarters for employes; (5) mini- 
mum wages are fixed by regional 
boards subject to the workers’ right 
to strike; working hours may not 
exceed an eight-hour six-day week. 


N NATIONALIZED industries, 

such as the railroad system and 
the petroleum industry, the workers 
have even greater rights—they ac- 
tually approach the point of manage- 
ment. Thus, it is said critically that 
the National Railroad System of 
Mexico is today being run by the 
workers for the workers. Two years 
ago, when a deficit threatened to cut 
into wage levels, the railroad work- 
ers demanded government subsidy 
rather than take a wage cut other- 
wise dictated by the economic result 
of the worker management. 
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However, in all fairness, the qual- ice is excellent, even if the running the Mexican law required that “so- 
ity of the railroad service is gen- time is somewhat slow compared _ cialized doctrine” be taught in all 
erally said to be improving. Most of | with American lines. schools and prohibited any form of 
the trackage has been standardized Also on the credit side of the Mex-__ religious teaching. But aside from 
and is well maintained. Additional ican ledger is the improvement that problem, which is not settled 
through trains from American lines which has come in the building of yet, the schools themselves have 
to take care of American tourist highways and the development of a been made more available to the 
trade have been put on during re- compulsory free public school sys- Mexican children and adults. The 
cent years. Persons who have ridden tem. True, the latter program ran _ country’s former high illiteracy rate 
on these trains tell me that the serv- into sharp religious opposition when has been dropping in consequence. 





TELEPHONE MEN SKETCHED BY MEXICAN ARTIST 
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On the recent trip to Monterrey, Mexico, following the Texas telephone convention pencil drawings were made of various members of the 

group by the Mexican artist, Pewita. Judging from the pleased expressions on the faces of many of these well-known telephone men, plenty 

of good fun was enjoyed. Left to right: R. B. MILES, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo.; G. A. BERTING and H. C. 

RYON, both of North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio; H. L. HOUSLEY, American Automatic Electric Sales Co., Dallas, Texas; CHESTER 

RUTH, Cook Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., and D. E. ROACH, Texas Creosoting Co., Orange, Texas. Mr. Roach was in charge of arrange- 
ments for the trip to Mexico which was highly successful judging from enthusiastic reports. 
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Left to right: JEAN SHOTWELL, Lufkin Telephone Co., Lufkin, Texas; FRANK L. ELDRIDGE, Ray-O-Vac Co., Chicago; ALBERT PARLETT, 


JR., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago; M. S. BURTON, Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas; W. C. STREHL, Suttle Equipment 
Co., Lawrenceville, Ill., and T. C. THOMPSON, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., San Antonio, Texas. 





Left to right are: LON J. JESTER, Midwest States Telephone Co., Rockford, Ill.; N. D. STOKER, J. R. Kearney Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; R. 
B. FAIRLY, Southwest Associated Telephone Co., Lubbock, Texas; DON HUNSAKER, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Dallas, Texas, and 
EUGENE A. REINKE, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOTHER paradox in Mexico is 
A the cultivation of the Amer- 
ican tourist and the discouragement 
of the American business man. When 
the tourist crosses into Mexico he is 
warned not to engage in any gainful 
occupation without special permis- 
sion—which is granted only under 
the most restricted conditions. Fur- 
thermore, those Americans and 
other foreigners who already had 
businesses established or held jobs 
in Mexico prior to 1930, have been 
steadily pushed out of the picture 
under the “80 per cent Mexican” 
law. 

Little by little the anti-foreign 
unions have turned the screws so 
that even experts and technicians 
needed in certain lines have had to 
give up their posts and leave the 
country. Today, the only way a for- 
eigner can get a new, steady job in 
Mexico is by making a most 
clusive showing that no. suitable 
Mexican help can be obtained to do 
the work. 


con- 


Under this influence, the business 
circles of the little foreign colonies 
that used to be in Mexico, D.F., and 
other cities are gradually disinte- 
grating. One American hold-over, 
operating a tourist hotel, told me 
that the local authorities had gotten 
him to the point where he could not 
lift a finger to work on his own 
property. “They still let me live here 
and pay taxes,” he said. 

Yet, there is considerable, and 
probably growing, opposition to 
these radical trends in Mexican bus- 
iness circles. The native business 
men witness the destruction of 
Mexico’s foreign trade, increasing 
strained relations with the United 
States, demoralization of profitable 
industry and a growing tax burden. 
The American business man sees all 
this and more—the development of 
a communistic state right in the 
backyard of our own United States 

a Soviet Union south of the 
border. 

What is the opposition doing 
about it? That is difficult to say. 
The set-up of Mexican democracy, 
while roughly patterned after our 
own, is really not conducive to the 
growth of a peaceful political oppo- 
sition. To put it bluntly, opposition 
is not well-tolerated in Mexico by 
the party in power. It is looked 
upon as some sort of treason. 


HAT HARDLY sounds like 
democracy, but that is the way 
it is. Mexico has _ traditionally 
changed her political policies with 
violent means. Most of her Presi- 
dents have been assassinated, which 
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is evidence in itself of a democracy 
unable to function democratically. 

An attempt is being made from 
conservative quarters to register 
peaceful opposition. There is an in- 
dependent candidate in the field for 
general election to succeed President 
Cardenas. But there seems little 
chance that he will get anywhere. 
Cardenas has already picked his suc- 
cessor, another general by the name 
of Avila Comocho. 

The election comes off in June and 
if General Comocho does not win by 
a big majority the soldiers certainly 
will be surprised. They go through 
the towns and countryside planting 
“Avila Comocho” campaign posters 
on every vacant wall and pole, and 
even all over the mountain tops. I 
did not see a single poster for the 
opposition or the picture of its can- 
didate. 

No, the conservative opposition in 
Mexico (such as it is) inclines to- 
wards a “give-’em-enough rope” at- 
titude. They point out that radical 
administrative blunders are coming 
home to roost. The international 
pressure on Mexican economy result- 
ing from the oil seizure already has 
the Cardenas administration openly 
begging for compromise. 

The Soviet Russian flip-flop has 
shattered the Mexican radicals into 
warring factions and splinters. The 
poor decision made by the Cardenas 
government just prior to the out- 
break of the European war, in snub- 
bing the British and flirting with 
Germany, has put the Mexican ex- 
port trade into an exceedingly weak 
position—thanks to Britain’s rule 
of the seas. The deep-seated reli- 
gious opposition in the Indian hin- 
terland continues to ferment. 

The free-land distribution of 
“postage stamp” farms was fine 
while it lasted; but those who have 
not received one are clamoring 
about delay and _ discrimination. 
Those who have are going to kick 
up a rumpus when the government 
tries to enforce its claim that the 
land has been distributed merely for 
use—not for ownership. 


LL THESE things, the Mexican 
P patinanse As point out. They say 
that time will eventually and inev- 
itably swing Mexico back to the 
Right. That being the case, they 
hasten to add, it would be a mistake 
for the United States to jeopardize 
or forfeit its hard-won reputation 
among the other Central and South 
American countries by interfering 
in any way with which does not con- 
cern strictly American interests. Let 
the Mexican radicals stew in their 
own juice, they say, and Mexico will 


come around all right — sooner or 
later. 

Getting around Mexico is fairly 
easy for a tourist with a car. Most 
merchants and others in the cities 
and along the highways speak some 
English. When we went several 
times into the back country we con- 
tracted with a little Mexican boy to 
act as interpreter for three peso per 
afternoon (about a half dollar in 
American money). His name was 
Miguel, which we promptly changed 
to Mike. He didn’t mind. 

Mike was all right, except that he 
drew flies. We had a strong desire 
to toss him into a hot tub and scrub 
him with soap, but that would prob- 
ably have brought objections from 
both Mike and the hotel manage- 
ment. So we took him along with 
all his quaint atmosphere and native 
patina. 

But Mike had his points, even if 
his vocabulary was restricted in 
both Spanish and English. Once I 
asked him to price a finely-wrought 
serape (a cross between a blanket, 
a shawl and a rug). Instead of ask- 
ing peacefully as I had expected, 
Mike promptly seemed to pick such 
a vicious quarrel with the serape 
vendor that I began to wonder if he 
had accidentally stumbled upon some 
blood enemy. 

After minutes of screaming and 
cursing in Spanish, when it seemed 
that I must call the police, Mike 
finally turned around with a trium- 
phant grin and said I would only 
have to pay the equivalent of two 
dollars for something I had expected 
to cost about a ten spot. Yes, Mike 
had his points and we missed him 
and all Mexico when we had to leave 
for our own nation’s capital—Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Bangor (Wis.) Company Boosts 
Rates After Metallicizing Lines 
The Bangor (Wis.) Telephone Co. 

was granted authority on March 27, 

by the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 

raise its rates by the 
amount of $2,418 per year. The in- 
crease was granted to allow the com- 


mission, to 


pany to cover higher costs resulting 
from metallicizing its lines to eliminate 
inductive interference from rural elec- 
tric cooperative lines. 

The Bangor company serves 428 
subscribers in Bangor, 144 in Mindoro 
and 235 in Holmen. The rates, to be- 
come effective on the next billing, pro- 
vide net monthly charges of $2.00 for 
one-party business, $1.75 for one-party 
residence and two-party business, $1.50 
for four-party residence and $1.65 for 
rural service. 
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Obtaining “Toll Division”™ 





Requires United Action 


PROMINENT leader in the Independent tele- 

phone operating field has sent TELEPHONY a 

letter regarding the toll compensation Inde- 
pendent companies receive from the Bell System, 
which contains some worthwhile points. 

“I notice,” he says, “that the editorial which ap- 
peared in your March 30 issue speaks of ‘toll compen- 
sation,’ and states that now is a good time to ventilate 
the question and help the connecting companies ob- 
tuin a fairer share of the revenue. This is a good 
idea and I am glad to see the matter discussed. How- 
ever, I believe instead of talking of ‘toll compensa- 
tion’ you should put the emphasis on a fair share of 
toll profits somewhat differently. You should call it 
‘toll division,’ not ‘toll compensation.’ 

“I say this because the Independent companies are 
entitled to a share of the profits resulting from long 
distance messages, not just ‘compensation’ for the cost 
they have incurred in furnishing their part of the 
service. No concern can long survive if it receives 
only the bare cost of doing business—just ‘compensa- 
tion.’ There are various items—interest, depreciation 
and many other matters of overhead expense—that 
must be covered as well as the actual operating outlay 
of carrying on. These come out of the gross earnings. 
It is the net earnings, the profit, that enables a con- 
cern to continue to do business. 

“As now conducted, in most cases, the Bell com- 
panies have their own expense in handling long dis- 
tance service, and the Independent companies have 
their’s, and in the long run the latter are paid what 
they actually lay out in expense, and get little or none 
of the profits. They are plainly entitled to a share of 
this profit, as well as being merely re-imbursed for 
their costs. That’s why I say ‘toll division’ is the 
The Independ- 
ents can justly claim a share of the profits.” 


right term to use in this connection. 


Telegraph Co. issued March 5, 1940 the Bell 
System speaks approvingly of its “nation-wide 
telephone service.” 


ik THE 1939 report of the American Telephone & 


This self-approval is well justi- 
fied. Incidentally, it gives the Independent com- 
panies credit for helping to furnish this comprehen- 
Sive service. 

On page 1, the report says: “About 6,500 Inde- 
pendently-owned telephone companies and more than 
40,000 rural lines in the United States have direct or 
indirect connecting arrangements with the Bell Sys- 
tem, and share with it the responsibility of furnishing 
nation-wide telephone service” (italics supplied). 

This is true enough. Toll messages destined for 
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thousands of communities throughout the country 
have to go through the switchboards of local com- 
panies that certainly “share the responsibility.” 
Naturally, if they share in that responsibility they 
are entitled also to share in the profit earned by that 
service. They are entitled to have “toll compensa- 
tion’’—meaning the bare costs 
the profits. 


plus a fair portion of 


“Including the approximately 4,200,000 telephones 
of connecting telephone companies and rural lines,” 
the Bell report continues, “there were at the end of 
1939 about 20,750,000 telephones in the United States, 
practically any one of which can be connected prompt- 
ly not only with any other but with 93 per cent of the 
telephones in the world, except for those under re- 
strictions in certain countries on account of war.” 

This world-wide network of telephonic connections 
is a really wonderful achievement for which the Bell 
System is given due credit. So far as the ability to 
link together the telephones in the United States is 
concerned, however, it must not be overlooked that in 
thousands of American communities—served only by 
Independent local telephone companies—these com- 
panies have an important part in rendering this 
service and deserve a fair share of the resulting 
revenue. Without these local companies, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. could not—as it does now 

point to its “nation-wide telephone service” and 
justifiably pat itself on the back for doing a fine, 
complete job. 


HERE IS no denying the Bell System is entitled 

to much credit for its long distance service. 

Neither can it be denied that it should vield a 
fair share of the profits to its partners, the Independ- 
ent telephone companies which handle the toll 
messages in many American towns and cities. It is a 
joint service, and both parties performing it should 
receive an equitable division of the revenue. 

In order to get results all factors of the Independent 
telephone industry should deal with this important 
matter unitedly—the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the state associations, the operating 
companies, the manufacturers and the telephone 
journals. All will benefit from a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, for what helps the operating 
companies directly will be to the eventual advantage 
of all other agencies of the industry. 

The valuable report submitted to the national con- 
vention last October by the special committee, headed 
by Edwin M. Blakeslee, connecting company agent of 


the central operating companies of the General Tele- 
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RISING COSTS 


Their significance to telephone 


operating companies..... 


Tt the telephone business, together with all industry, faces 
a situation in which costs, prices, and rates take on an aspect of 
more than ordinary importance. All costs have steadily increased, 
and no relief from this trend is in sight. To the extent that prices 
and rates have not kept pace to maintain the normal modest profit 


margin, the situation is unsound and must eventually be corrected. 


Telephone operating companies are already experiencing cost in- 
creases brought about in their own operations by higher taxes, wage 
and hour legislation, and social security programs. They can, there- 
fore, the more readily meet on a ground of common understanding 


with manufacturers caught inevitably in the same chain of events. 


Telephone equipment manufacturing costs have been even more seri- 
ously affected, because the inflationary factors in the manufacturing 
picture are more numerous and severe. Legislation which restricts 
hours of labor, sets minimum wages, requires the keeping of complex 


records, and adds to an already heavy tax burden, is reflected, not 


only in the manufacturer's own plant, but also in the costs and prices 









































of all the chain of suppliers from whom he buys materials for manu- 
facture. Whether or not we are in sympathy with the objectives and 
motives which are the cause, none of us can ignore their steadily 
increasing effect on the manufacturing cost structure, nor can we 
disregard history's warning that the selective advances in material 
costs to date must shortly be followed by general advances across 


the whole price structure. 


We wish our customers to know these facts, and to be assured that 
we have done and are continuing to do everything possible to offset 
adverse factors by improved methods and higher efficiency. Our 
economy of production today, all factors considered, is the highest 
in our histary. Even so, while this effort can help to counteract, it 
cannot cancel out the steady accumulation of inflationary forces. We 
feel it is only fair to our customers that they know in advance that 
unless these forces, already partly reflected in our inventories and 
shipments of today, are reversed or levelled out, upward price ad- 
justments will become inevitable. You, as our customers, can rest 
assured that any such advances shall be only sufficient to offset the 
advancing costs which are beyond our control, and to maintain our 


operating integrity. 


AUTOMATIC<) ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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phone System, dealing with toll relations and special 
services, covered this all-important question exhaustive- 
ly, and supplies information and data that undoubtedly 
will be extremely useful as a basis for negotiations. 


United efforts are necessary to advance the cause of a 





Future of Their Industry 


fair division of toll revenues for Independent companies 


sion as soon as possible. 


TELEPHONY urges all branches of the Independent 
industry to support the United States association in 
its efforts to bring this issue to a successful conclu- 

































This group around the registration desk at 
the Kansas convention were surprised by the 
cameraman, left to right: MRS. W. C. 
WILKIN, Nortonville;e MARTHA CHITWOOD, 
Topeka; HARLAN SOUTHERLAND, Kansas 
Telephone Association, Topeka; BERNADINE 
CHRYSLER, Chamber of Commerce, and 
W. C. WILKIN, Nortonville. 


At the banquet during the Kansas convention, 





these guests seemed pleased with the night 





club arrangement of tables, left to right: 

HERBERT SNYDER, Spring Hill; MR. and 

MRS. FRED CROSS, Wilson; M. R. CAMP- 

BELL, Wellsville; NELLIE CAMPBELL, Edger- 

ton; H. E. BAKER, Overbrook, and L. H. 
SNYDER, Spring Hill. 




















Visitors from Missouri who attended the Kan- 





sas convention and also helped celebrate the 





occasion of the convention banquet are, 
left to right: J. T. WILLIS, JR., Harrison- 
JOE M. ROBERTS, Gallatin; R. W. 
HEDRICK, Jefferson City; MRS. J. T. WILLIS, 
Harrisonville; C. D. BARNES, Sedalia, and 
C. A. VEDDER, St. Louis. 










ville; 










Viewed by Kansas Independents 


THE NEED FOR increases in rates, in order for companies 


to meet rising costs of operation and to metallicize their 


lines because of REA construction, was discussed by one 


speaker at the Kansas convention. 


Small towns are grad- 


ually losing population, and in rural districts the wire 


mileage per rural customer is increasing. 


Subjects discussed 


included state and national affairs 


EAVING their personal prob- 
lems at home, Kansas telephone 
men and women met in Topeka 

last week to enjoy the 40th annual 
convention of the Kansas Telephone 
Association, where informal discus- 
sions and program features aided in 
presenting the proper perspective of 
the industry’s aims and future de- 
velopment. Harmony and good will 
prevailed throughout the two-day 
meeting, April 3 and 4, at the Hotel 
Kansan. 

The pre-convention gathering at 
the Shawnee Country Club on Tues- 
day, April 2, was well attended and 
gave a good start for the more seri- 
ous part of the meeting. Nearly 50 
enjoyed a fair day of golfing and 
entertainment, closing with a dinner 
and distribution of prizes. 

The attendance at the convention 
was up to normal with much interest 
in subjects covered by the speakers. 
The topics included state and na- 
tional affairs. Local company prob- 
lems were discussed in an interest- 
ing round-table meeting just before 
the close of the convention. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee reelected are: Foster Laming of 
Tonganoxie, F. M. Browne of Kan- 
sas City, W. C. Wilkin of Norton- 
ville, and Walter Pedigo of Pratt. 
W. H. Reilly, of Topeka, was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of C. A. 
Ulffers of Kansas City. 

At the meeting of the executive 
committee after the convention 
closed, all officers were reelected as 
follows: President, Samuel Tucker 
of Pleasanton; vice-president, Wal- 





"It is probable that many of the di- 
rectors of small corporations are not 
fully aware of the responsibility they 
said SAMUEL TUCK- 
ER, of Pleasanton, Kans., in his annual 
address before the 
OG. ss 


have assumed,” 
recent conven- 
As a basic fact, they are 
“fully responsible for their company in 
every phase of its operations.” 


ter Pedigo of Pratt; treasurer, Es- 
tella Henderson of Pleasanton, and 
secretary, H. B. Couch of Topeka. 

The annual banquet was followed 
by the WIBW radio entertainers of- 
fering local western color. Dancing 
occupied the remainder of the eve- 
ning. 

W. C. Wilkin opened the first ses- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon with 
some brief remarks about the pre- 
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Ask for this bulletin... ‘‘How 
to Measure the Quality of 
Pressure Treatment you Buy.”’ 





Longer pole life starts with proper treatment. 
Our specialty is full length pressure-treated poles 


that resist weather and insect attack. Adequate 


stocks at convenient locations assure you of 


prompt, satisfactory service. Write for details. 


TN 


OTHER KOPPERS PRODUCTS: Coal Tar Roofing and Waterproofing Materials . . . Tarmac for paving parking areas and driveways . . . Fast’s Self- 
aligning Couplings . . . Jute Saturants . . . Bituminous Paints and Coatings . . . Pressure-treated Cross-Arms and Other Forest Products 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. |= 
NATIONAL DIVISION - TEXARKANA, ARK-TEX. Rte, 























STOP! 

# COSTLY 
CABLE 

SLIPPAGE 


with 


KEARNEY 
GRADE CLAMPS 


—— cable from slipping 
on grades — at tap cables, terminal ends 
or corners and — where the underground is 
spliced to aerial cable. With Kearney Grade 
Clamps you can 
overcome cable dif- 
ficulties which have 
been taking up your 
time — consuming 
your ultimate prof- 
its. Kearney Cable 
Clamps have been 
simplified in design 
to provide easy, 
quick installa- 
and assure pos- 
itive holding 
power without 
injury to cable. 
You’ll find many profit- 

















3 able uses for these clamps 
Cable and — they reduce your 
Sizes 


unsightly cable slippage 
problems. 


For Proof of Efficient Results 
Ask About A Trial Order 


DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH 
JOBBERS 


ACCESSORIES 


convention fun day at the Shawnee 
Country Club; the cheery spring day 
for starting the convention, and the 
good attendance for the beginning 
of the meetings. He introduced Sam- 
uel Tucker, president of the associa- 
tion, who gave his annual address 
covering the duties of corpora- 
tions in Kansas under the 1939 ses- 
sion laws. The address, entitled, 
“The Business End of the Telephone 
Business,” inspired many compli- 
mentary comments. Lack of space 
prevents its being published in this 
issue, but it will appear in an early 
issue. 
The National Situation; 
Producing Telephone Poles 
“The National Situation” was dis- 


cussed by Louis Pitcher, Chicago, 
executive vice-president of the 
United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association. He spoke of the 
telephone amendment to the Wage- 
Hour Act and what it means to the 
Independent industry. Referring to 
the matter of wire tapping, now un- 
der investigation by a Senate com- 
mittee, Mr. Pitcher stated that no 
criticism of the Independents is an- 
ticipated. He concluded with a dis- 
cussion of REA activities and a 
resume of the national political sit- 
uation. 

The afternoon session closed with 
a movie on the subject of ‘“‘Produc- 
ing Telephone Poles.” This was a 
substitute for a paper scheduled by 
J. W. Admire, of Council Grove, who 
was not able to attend the convention 
on account of a fire burning a 300- 
pair cable in two at a point within 
100 feet of the central office. An- 
other fire destroyed the Alden ex- 
change office of the Sterling Tele- 
phone Co. and kept Fred Scoresby 
from taking his place on the pro- 
gram the following day. 

The Thursday morning session 
closed the convention with informal 
reports on “Telephone Conditions” 
from many parts of the state. W. C. 


Wilkin, of Nortonville, was chair- 
man of this round-table discussion 
in which 24 telephone men were 


scheduled to participate and an open 
invitation was extended to all pres- 
ent. The men scheduled on the pro- 
gram were: 

C. A. Krueger, Ellinwood; F. C. 
Fitzgerald, Wamego; J. E. Moore, 
Caldwell; Geo. W. Bartz, Eudora; 
N. W. McCandless, Lebo; T. R. 
Landes, McCune; H. L. Ziegenbein, 
Osage City; C. E. Reece, Riley; Fred 
Scoresby, Sterling; V. E. Code, To- 
peka; Carl A. Kraege, Burlington; 
O. M. Anderson, Huron. 

M. R. Campbell, Wellsville; R. B. 
Fegan, Junction City; L. H. Snyder, 











H. B. COUCH, of Topeka, reelected 
secretary of the Kansas Telephone As- 


sociation, reported four new members 
had been added since the last meeting. 


Spring Hill; A. F. Cross, Wilson; 
E. G. Robison, Gridley; C. J. York, 
Girard; J. A. MacDonald, LaHarpe; 
Walter Pedigo, Pratt; Harry Marx, 
Ellis; Willard Cheney, Abilene; 
Foster Laming, Tonganoxie, and 
C. H. Melander, Wayside. 


All speakers reported that things 
had been tough during the 30s but 
some believed the future looked 
somewhat brighter. The remarks of 
some of the speakers follow. 


Round-Table Discussion of 
Kansas Telephone Conditions 
N. W. McCANDLESS, manager, 

Lebo Home Telephone Co., Lebo: 
“Conditions out in our territory are 
getting a little better. A lot of our 
increase would depend on the farm- 
ers getting a good year. A lot of 
credit is due the exemption in the 
Wage-Hour Law... . I feel that my 
dues have been paid for many years, 
for the exemption is well worth the 
effort and cost.” 


CARL A. KRAEGE, vice - president 
and general manager, McKrae Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., Burlington: “In rate 
cases we have had those which 
looked easy.but were hard and the 
difficult ones easy. In two rate 
cases, Piqua and Quincy, we felt that 
it was not possible to operate them 
profitably without a rate increase. 
We believe that paying exchanges 
should not pay for those exchanges 
which are not showing a profit. 

“At Piqua the business men of the 
community organized a committee 
which came to us and asked how the 
exchange could be continued. After 
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our voice... with CARE 
















When you send your 
voice by telephone, it 


arrives in perfect shape 


IT’S TOM 
| KNOW 
THAT VOICE 


: 


Back of the good service which your Bell and technicians and thousands of skilled 
Telephone Company gives you is the men and women trained in the making 
equipment you use. This is Western Elec- of no less than 43,000 items of telephone 
tric’s responsibility, as it has been for apparatus. 


nearly sixty years. _ , . , 
ews Thus Western Electric helps your tele- 


It is a many-sided activity which calls phone company to handle ‘‘Your Voice 
for experience in management, extensive with Care’? and to provide a service 
resources in manufacturing, purchasing which is the best and most economical 
and distributing, a large staff of engineers in the world. 


MAKING TOOLS TO MAKE TELEPHONES MAKING TELEPHONES t MAKING SWITCHBOARDS * 
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—— Dont 


burn up your batteries. Use 
a Raytheon RectiChargeR 
—the improved follow-the- 
load charger that takes full 
responsibility for charging 
your batteries correctly, 
neither burning them up by 
overcharging nor starving 


them by undercharging. 


View with 
cover removed 





A RectiChargeR with a small stor- 
age battery floating across its 
terminals makes a complete, auto- 
matic AC-DC constant voltage 
telephone power unit. Dry disc 
copper-oxide rectifying units are 
used with other components that 
are equally long lived and free 
from maintenance. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


172 WILLOW STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 





we had explained to them the costs 
and conditions they agreed to an in- 
crease. We contacted every sub- 
scriber and of the 64 having service, 
63 agreed to an increase. The other 
subscriber was the local depot agent 
and he said that he did not have the 
authority to agree to the increase. 
Before the end of the year the divi- 
sion superintendent of the railroad 
informed us that the increase was 
satisfactory to them. We gained 
four telephones in this town where 
we thought we would lose subscrib- 
ers, and now have 68 subscribers. 

When we went to Quincy we 
thought we would have the same 
good luck as at Piqua. Every sub- 
scriber was approached as to the 
rate increase, and here we had a slap 
in the face. Out of the 62 subscrib- 
ers, 55 signed agreeing to the rate 
increase. However, a month later a 
group of five persons came to us and 
put on a talk about hard times and 
how difficult it was to get along... . 
After the rate increase, of the 62 
telephones 36 went out in four days; 
the other 26 are still there. 

We took a group of the people to 
Neal, a town having no exchange, to 
show them what it would mean to 
be without a telephone exchange. 
In Neal there is only one telephone 
in a cafe on a toll line from Eureka 
and the man who runs the cafe 
makes about $30.00 a month for the 
use of his telephone and acting as a 
messenger. If anyone wants to 
make a call at night and gets him 
out of bed, it costs the regular fee 
plus a service charge. 

But the people did not seem to 
care about having a telephone ex- 
change or telephone service. They 
were not impressed by the absence 
of a telephone in case of fire or for 
the time spent in driving around the 
community to arrange for exchange 
work during harvest time. We de- 
cided then to eliminate the exchange 
as we had gone as far as we could. 

One of the men came in and asked 
what might be done to keep the ex- 
change. We talked with him and 
showed him the cost and expenses to 
maintain the exchange. He asked 
us not to come to Quincy for a week 
and he would see what he could do 
about it. After contacting all the 
subscribers a meeting was called and 
out of the 25 people attending the 
meeting 12 re-installed their tele- 
phones and in three days 13 more 
ordered in their telephones. 

Where the REA has come in we 
have had few losses, in fact there are 
some increases. In those areas every 
subscriber has been contacted and 
given information in regard to the 





"We believe that paying exchanges 


should not pay for those exchanges 
which are not showing a profit,” said 
CARL A. KRAEGE, of Burlington, in a 
round-table discussion at the Kansas 
convention on telephone conditions in 
the state. "Rate increases will not be 
difficult once you properly sell the 
people.” 


cost of operating and maintaining 
service under these conditions. Some 
people think that we ask too great 
an increase in comparison to the 
rates then in effect. Years back, 
service on some lines was $1.00 for 
all types of service, rural and city, 
but those people had never been told 
what telephone service costs and 
never realized what telephone serv- 
ice is worth. Perhaps if those rates 
had been raised gradually there 
would have been few telephones lost. 
I think rates can be sold. 

We are replacing old equipment 
with new and making lines metallic, 
and where we have rate cases we are 
replacing the telephones with new 
instruments. The subscribers seem 
to realize the difference in the new 
instruments and this change helps 
to sell new service. We try at the 
same time to impress the people as 
much as we can of the value and the 
many uses of the telephone. 

I like to have a “kicker” or two 
when we have rate cases. They 
sometimes help, in the end. At one 
hearing a group came with me ob- 
jecting to an increase. After they 
had heard the sides of the question 
before the commission their attitude 
changed. We had dinner together 
and when we started home they un- 
derstood why it was necessary to 
have an increase. 

There is one hard thing about 
rate cases. Subscribers will want 
to draw a comparison of the other 
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Getting together the executive committee of the Kansas Telephone Association was no small 


task for the cameraman at the convention last week, but the photograph shown above is 
SEATED, left to right, are: W. C. WILKIN, manager, East Kansas 
M. R. CAMPBELL, president, Wellsville; 
SAMUEL TUCKER, president, and president of the 
J. A. GUSTAFSON, superintendent, American Telephone Co., Abilene, and H. B. 
STANDING, left to right: A. F. 
Wilson; WALTER PEDIGO, president, Southwest Tele- 
F. M. BROWNE, vice-president 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. REILLY, 
. Topeka, and ROBERT B. FEGAN, 
manager, Junction City Telephone Co., Junction City. 


evidence of his success. 


Telephone Co., Nortonville; 


Inland Telephone Co., 
Pleasanton Telephone Co., Pleasanton, 
association; 
COUCH, secretary, Kansas Telephone Association, Topeka. 
CROSS, owner, Wilson Telephone Co., 
phone Co., Pratt, and vice-president of the state association; 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 


division general manager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


and general manager, 


fellow’s rates and you have to be 
careful not to compare the other 
fellow’s exchange or service with 
yours but stick to the point of giv- 
ing them better service and how 
they will receive more value out of 


farms. There have been several 
cases where the mortgage compa- 
nies have taken over a farm, torn 
down the house and of course the 
telephone has to be removed... . 

“The crop situation is the worst 
problem right now. Many people 
say that it is too hard to pay for 
telephone service, yet they will put 
in electric lights and pay more for 
them than for telephone service... . 
Every situation is a different prob- 
lem and requires a different solu- 
tion.” 


M. R. CAMPBELL, president, Inland 
Telephone Co., Wellsville. “Our con- 
dition seems to be no different. We 
need crops in our territory. We are 
trying to have personal interviews 
with every subscriber, trying to sell 
them on the value of telephone serv- 
ice, asking them to call often and 
use their telephones. In this way 
we are trying to stop the loss of 
subscribers. If we could have crops 
we would have the telephones as we 
had years ago.... 

“We will have to sell our service 
regardless of what the rates may be. 
We have taken a check on the calls 


Hemingrays Will Outlive Your Poles, Crossarmis, etc. 
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it. Once you sell them on your cost 
and the value of telephone service I 
think you will find they will pay it. 

I have been asked about securing 
rate increases under the two political 
parties. There is no difference. We 
have had cases under both commis- 
sions and they are anxious to do a 


good job. All have given fine co- | 

operation. The commissioners them- 

selves are very helpful. They ask 

questions along the line of trying to | from all sources. 


help the telephone company and the 
customer to meet on a common basis. 
They try to show the value of hav- 
ing a telephone in case of an emer- 
gency and of its many uses... . Rate 
increases will not be difficult once 
you properly sell the people.” 











Hemingrays are sold only by principal jobbers. 


11 Hemingrays Cover All Line Needs 
Favorite for rural-line operation is Hemingray 
Number 9, with drip point petticoat for fast 
moisture run-off. Number 16 with its double 


PROOF of it is furnished by a well-known utility (name 
on request) who report that today they are using thousands 
of Hemingrays purchased 50 years ago! 


REASON for it lies in secret Hemingray glass “batch- 
mix” and Owens-Illinois production-control that results 
in insulators free of voids, strains and stresses ...so 
homogeneous that they are unimpaired by sient tem- 


perature changes...impervious to moisture-penetration 


COST? Low to begin, ower in service-life. 





service. Ask for emt 





O. M. ANDERSON, secretary-treas- groove. Number 42 with long leakage path giv- 
urer, Huron Telephone Co., Huron: ing trouble-free “toll” 
“We are facing a situation that is 
different in each exchange. It is og 
difficult to talk to people about rate —"¢ 


increases when they 
bating every time they pay their 
telephone bill whether they should 
discontinue the service or keep it. ‘ 
Heavy taxes have caused many of pee 
the rural subscribers to lose their 
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The printing of telephone direc- 


tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
accurate. 


Accuracy and 
delivery—the fundamentals 


speed of 


of a Cuneo produced 
directory. 
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handled today and they are running 
the same as 27 years ago with fewer 
stations. People are using the tele- 
phones but are not paying for the 
service. . We will have to work 
together with the small groups and 
with the association. If there is co- 
operation, the association will profit 
and everyone would be much better 
off all around.” 


A. F. Cross, owner, Wilson Tele- 
phone Co., Wilson: “We call our- 
Independent and we as 
Independents are getting more inde- 
pendent all the time. . . . When the 
association asks you to write to your 
senator or representative, you should 
cooperate with it the very best 
you can. It is only in this way that 
we are able to let them know how 
much certain proposed legislation 
will ruin our industry. New agencies 
are trying to step in and take over 


selves 


GOLFERS PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT KANSAS CONVENTION 


HERB COUCH, Topeka, secretary of the 
SEWELL BLACK, 
necting company agent, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.; GENE LARSON and FRANK 
FITZGERALD, of the 

Co., Wamego. 


Kansas association; con- 


Wamego Telephone 





©. L. ROBERTSON, Electric Storage Battery 
Co.; C. R. WHIPPLE, Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co.; F. M. BROWNE, Western Light & Tele- 


phone Co., and R. A. FEASEL, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 


the control of the pioneer utilities 
and cause them to suffer... . 

“When the REA cooperatives first 
came into Kansas they desired to be 
free from all control. They were 
not to be under the regulation of the 
commission as are other utilities. 
There must be more cooperation 
against such outside interference. . . 
Approximately 98 per cent of the 
telephone companies are financially 
sound and are on good credit basis. 
There are over a million more tele- 
phones in the United States 
than in 1938.” 


now 


WALTER PEDIGO, president, South- 
west Telephone Co., Pratt: ‘“Condi- 
tions in this part of the state are 
not so good. Most of our territory 
is a winter wheat section and there 
is very little wheat in now. ... All 
of the farmers are taking advantage 





Left to right: GEORGE MORSE, Reliable 
Electric Co.; ALBERT PARLETT, JR., Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co.; EARL NELSON, 
Hubbard & Co., and CLYDE TUCKER, 


Pleasanton. 





D. H. LEIGHTON and EARL 


Left to right: 
OLDWEILER, Southwestern Bell 
Co.; WAYNE LIMBOCKER, Kansas Corpora- 
and A. G. VALENTINE, 
Northern Kansas Telephone Co., Effingham. 


Telephone 


tion Commission, 
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of the government insurance and 
there will be more money given the 
farmers this year than last, which 
will help them. 

“The small towns are gradually 
losing population, and in rural dis- 
tricts the wire mileage per rural 
customer is increasing.” 


FOSTER LAMING, owner, Suburban 
Telephone Co., Tonganoxie: “I do 
not want to say anything about our 
conditions except that we have an 
all-time low on number of stations 
served. All of the telephone com- 
panies with less than 500 stations 
are very much satisfied with the 
wage-hour exemption. . . . In talking 
with several different parties they 
seemed to feel there is a need for 


the association to have a definite 
program to put over.” 
The secretary’s report included 


four new members to the association 
since the last annual meeting. The 
finance committee’s report showed 
the association was able to carry 
over a small balance into the new 
year. 

Among the visitors from out of 
the state were: Joe M. Roberts of 
Gallatin, Mo., president and general 
manager of the Inter-County Tele- 
phone Co.; Wilma S. Willis, Har- 
risonville, Mo., general manager, 
Cass County Telephone Co.; R. W. 
Hedrick, Jefferson City, Mo., secre- 


tary, Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion; J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, 
Minn., secretary, Minnesota Tele- 


phone Association and Mrs. “Jack.” 


—- S&F 


Bereaved Children Aided 


by Unusual Toll Connection 

An entirely new and novel use of 
long distance is reported by the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Following the death of a mother 
in California, where she had been 
residing with two daughters and her 
husband, her six other children living 
at various points in the Middle West 
started for Lincoln on the assumption 
that the body would be taken to Ne- 
braska, a long-expressed wish of the 
mother. 

When they reached Lincoln they 
found that the two children in Califor- 
nia had persuaded the father to have 
the interment made there and a date 
set for the funeral that would permit 
the other children to get there in time 
for services. 

Protesting that their mother’s wishes 
should be carried out, they sought the 
aid of the Lincoln company in getting 
in touch with their father, who was 
finally located at a sanitarium. 
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In this group of visitors at the Texas convention are, left to right, Top row, 
CHESTER RUTH, Cook Electric Co., Chicago; MERTON SWIFT, San Marcos, 
Texas; R. H. BURFEIND, American Automatic Electric Sales Company, Chicago; 
G. A. BERTING, North Electric Co., Galion, Ohio; L. E. WILLIAMS, Palmer, 
Texas; W. L. PREHN, Dallas; (unknown), and W. E. SWIFT, American Automatic 


Electric Sales Co., Brownwood, Texas 


Bottom Row, 


R. B. FAIRLY, Lubbock, 


Texas (reelected second vice-president of the association); A. L. EDMONDSON, 

Houston: H. E. WOODWORTH, Navasota, Texas; GEORGE BUTLER, secretary 

of the association, Austin, and D. E. ROACH, Orange, Texas, who was chairman 
of the Mexico Trip Committee. 


company PBX stations were strapped 
together on the office switchboard and 
each of the children was given a tele- 
phone. 

One member acted as spokesman for 
the group at Lincoln, and all entered 
into a conversation with the father and 
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two sisters in California, with the re- 
sult that the latter agreed to bring the 
mother’s body to Nebraska. Total toll 
charges were $18.20, and for this small 
sum the children were spared much 
mental anguish and hundreds of dol- 
lars in traveling expenses. 
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Commission and Court Activities 





Monopoly Committee Hearings 
on Machines and Unemployment 
The Temporary National Economic 
Committee, preparing to undertake a 
broad study of the effect that use of 
machines has on employment and pro- 
duction announced April 6 a list of 
including 
leaders in several major industries. 


40 prospective witnesses, 

The committee’s chairman, Senator 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, said the hear- 
ings, which commenced April 8, would 
bring out “the impact of technology in 
all its implications, what it means in 
terms of unemployment, of unused 
capital, of the effective organization 
of our nation’s resources.” 

The witnesses, who include not only 
business executives but also labor lead- 
ers, scientists and economists, will of- 
fer, according to Mr. O’Mahoney, a 
well-rounded presentation “‘of all sides 
of this most interesting and important 
of all our economic and industrial prob- 
He said that both “theory and 
practice will be examined.” 


lems.”’ 


Crediting modern technology with 
developing mass production, the Sen- 
ator said that it had led to many new 
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industries and at the same time dis- 
placed many workers. He explained 
that the hearings would include “case 
studies’ for the automobile industry, 
steel, coal, railroads, textiles, communi- 
cations, office techniques and appli- 
ances, agriculture, and vocational and 
consumers’ education. 

The first witnesses were Dr. T. J. 
Krebs, economic adviser for the com- 
mittee, who appeared before the com- 
mittee on April 8; Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, and Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The witnesses from the communica- 
tions industry who are scheduled for 
testimony include: W. H. Harrison, 
vice-president, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Rose Sullivan, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union; Paul E. 
Griffith, president, National Federation 
of Telephone .Workers; and James B. 
Carey, president, Electrical Workers 
Union. 

vv 


FCC Hearings on Pacific 
Bell Rates Resumed 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s hearing on long distance in- 
terstate rates of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. was resumed on April 
2 with testimony of the company’s final 
witnesses. 

H. W. Hitchcock, its chief engineer, 
told Commissioner Paul A. Walker that 
the difference in interstate rates on 
the West Coast and in the East was 
due to “differences in density of popu- 
lation,” rugged -:western topography, 
and necessary circuitous routing. He 
said the Pacific company did not have 
as much cable mileage as eastern tele- 
phone companies because its smaller 
number of circuits did not justify as 
much cable. 

Walter L. Kietzman, assistant vice- 
president of the Pacific company, pre- 
sented a mass of data previously in- 
tended to show that because of sparse 
population and rugged country, ex- 
penses of establishing and maintaining 
the telephone system in many parts 
of the West were vastly greater than 
in the east and central portions of the 
country. 

The Southern California Telephone 
Co. and the Bell Telephone Co. of Ne- 
vada were made respondents in the 
action April 1 upon motion of Fletcher 
Rockwood, telephone company attor- 
ney. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hitchcock’s 
testimony on April 2 Commissioner 


Walker adjourned the hearing until 
April 5. 


v wW 


Reduce Interstate Rates 
to Conform with Intrastate 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission made known April 6 that the 
Diamond State Telephone Co., the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania have 
filed tariff schedules of reductions in 
interstate message toll rates estimated 
to save $91,400 annually to subscrib- 
ers in Delaware, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The reductions, to become effective 
on May 1, apply to the interstate rates 
of the three companies as affecting the 
states named. 

The commission indicated that the 
reductions were made at its request 
“to conform with the intrastate sched- 
ules in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and with the interstate schedules of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (Long Lines department).” 


vv wW 


Wage-Hour Ruling on Inde- 
pendent Beginner Operators 

A learning period of 320 hours or 
approximately eight weeks, at a sub- 
minimum rate of 25 cents per hour, 
was found to be necessary in order 
to prevent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment of telephone operators 
in the Independent Branch of the Tele- 
phone Industry in a _ determination 
made April 9 by Dr. Gustav Peck, as- 
sistant director of the hearings branch 
of the wage and hour division of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

Colonel Philip B. Fleming, adminis- 
trator of the wage and hour division, 
approved the findings and determina- 
tion of Dr. Peck, who presided at a 
hearing held last December 7 to deter- 
mine the necessity of a learning period 
at wages less than the minimum for 
commercial switchboard operators. The 
hearing was held on the application of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and others. 

Under the findings and determina- 
tion, exchanges with 500 or more sta- 
tions in the Independent group of the 
telephdne industry would be permitted 
to employ learners for a period of 320 
hours (approximately eight weeks) at 
25 cents an hour instead of the mini- 
mum wage of 30 cents an hour pro- 
vided for in section 6 of the Fair Labor 


Standards Act. Operators in ex- 
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This view of the registration desk shows J. E. ROBBINS, JR., of San Angelo, 


Texas, chairman of the "Voice with a Smile Contest," supervising the enrolling 


of various operators as they arrived at the recent Texas convention in San 


Antonio. 


Second from the left is MARY KATHERINE HAGERTY, winner of 


the 1939 award. 


with less than 500 stations 
were exempted from the provisions of 
the Act by an amendment passed at 


changes 


the last session of Congress. 

Dr. Peck’s determination would per- 
mit the employment of one 
in an exchange employing up to eight 


learner 
operators; two learners in an exchange 
from 9% to 18 operators; 
three in exchanges employing from 19 
to 30 operators; 


employing 


four learners in ex- 
changes employing from 31 to 44 op- 
erators; and one learner for each addi- 
tional 15 operators employed in larger 
exchanges. 

The ruling by Colonel Fleming ap- 
plies only to Independent telephone 
companies. In his findings, Dr. Peck 
“The testimony received at the 
hearing . . 


said: 
. relates only to Independ- 
ent telephone companies . . . not owned 
or controlled by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.” 

Evidence at the hearing disclosed 
that out of 12,000 Independent ex- 
changes in the country, 9,900 have less 
than 500 stations. Dr. Peck’s deter- 
mination, it is stated in the press re- 
lease of April 9, therefore, applies only 
to 2,100 exchanges which employ ap- 
proximately 12,500 operators. 

The evidence indicated, Dr. Peck 
found, that while an operator handles 
calls efficiently within a period of eight 
weeks or less, her speed increases only 
with experience. Quoting from the 
record of testimony, it was stated by 
one witness that the average beginner 
after two weeks handles only about 50 
calls per hour while a girl with a 
year’s experience can handle 150 or 
more calls per hour. 

Another witness testified that an in- 
experienced operator handles from 30 
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to 50 calls per hour after two weeks, 
while an experienced operator handles 
from 150 to 225 calls per hour. Mrs. 
Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, in 
testifying at the hearing, said: ‘‘Most 
have rigid jaws, stiff lips and 
tongues.”’ She added that the 
elimination of these characteristics is 
the first essential in the primary train- 
ing of operators. 


girls 
lazy 


The Act provides that any aggrieved 
party may file an application for a 
hearing before the administrator within 
15 days after the finding and deter- 
mination are approved. Should there 
be no application filed within that pe- 
riod, the determination will 
final. 


become 
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Southern Bell Reduces 
Rates in Mississippi 


A reduction in telephone rates in 
certain areas, particularly rural lines, 
is to be made by the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chairman 
H. H. Casteel of the Mississippi Public 
Service Commission 
March 22. 

Chairman Casteel said the reduc- 
tions are the result of a thorough study 
of prevailing charges for telephone 
service, and were secured through con- 
ferences with telephone officials, with- 
out the necessity of spending money 
in court actions. 


announced’ on 


A statement of the commission, an- 
nouncing the lowered rates, said: ‘The 
reduced charges apply principally to 
the rates on rural lines, these being 
substantially lower than those hereto- 
fore in effect. As an instance, the 
residential rates for distances up to 
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11's miles in many exchanges will be 
a maximum of $2.00 per month. 
“Arrangements are also being made 
for extending rural lines and improv- 
ing rural service as rapidly as possible, 
expenditures by the 
handsets will 
about 
rates 


involving heavy 
Charges for 
be eliminated effective on or 
October 1, while the rural 
will go into effect on or about June 1. 


company. 
new 


The amount of saving to rural sub- 
scribers cannot be estimated, but will 
certainly amount to many thousands of 
dollars, and in addition to this, it will 


make telephone service available to 
many rural citizens and communities 
that have never been able heretofore 


to have telephone service.” 
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Securities Authorized for 
New York Independent 
The Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Corp. has been authorized by the New 
York Public Service Commission to is- 
sue not to exceed $45,800 of securities 
in reimbursement of expenditures. The 
company and operates a _ tele- 
phone system serving approximately 
6,200 subscribers. 


owns 


The securities authorized are to con- 
sist of not to $31,800 par 
amount of stock to be 


exceed 


common sold 


at not less than par and not to exceed 
$14,000 principal amount of mortgage 
bonds to be sold at not less than 105 
per cent of par and accrued interest, 
to realize aggregate proceeds of not 
less than $46,500. 

The proceeds are to be applied solely 
and exclusively to the following pur- 
$11,925 to the payment and dis- 
charge of notes payable which were 
outstanding at December 31, 1938; 
$1,220 to the payment of costs and 
expenses of issuing the securities now 
authorized; and $33,355 toward com- 
pletion of construction of additions 
and improvements on the properties 
of the former Oxford Telephone Co., 
Delaware Telephone Co., and Smyrna 
Telephone Co. (merged into the Che- 
nango & Unadilla company) and 
toward the purchase and installation 
of dial equipment in the Sherburne 
and Bainbridge central offices. 


poses: 
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Hearings Resumed on 
St. Paul Rate Case 
After a two-week hearings 
on the St. Paul, Minn., telephone rate 
before 


recess, 


case were resumed March 25 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission. 


Testimony by the state dealt with 


valuation and income figures on Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. prop- 


erties. When the last hearing was held 
March 7, Alfred Bowen, special assist- 
ant attorney general, said this testi- 


mony is “practically completed.” 

With the “factual” data out of the 
way, Mr. Bowen said, the state wit- 
nesses would present “opinion” testi- 
mony. The city and county reserved 
the right to cross-examine 
already heard in the case. 
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Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
March 23: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Amarillo, Texas, and Albuquerque, 

N. M. 


March 23: Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. requested authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Springfield 
and Gillespie, IIl. 

March 23: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested issuance of 
an order either dismissing the petition 
for want of jurisdiction or in the alter- 
native, authorizing the acquisition of 
assets in connection with the proposed 
dissolution of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Massachusetts. 

March 23: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
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supplement existing facilities between 
St. Louis and Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas Corporation Commission 

April 23: Hearing on application of 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
for authority to change certain rates 
in Mound Valley. 

April 29: Hearing on application of 
Hazelton Telephone Co. (E. L. Con- 
roy) for permission to transfer its 
franchise and to cease operating as a 
public utility. 

Michigan Public Service Commission 

April 8: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to change rates and 
charges at Northport. 

April 8: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Tri-County Telephone Co. 
for authority to change rates and 
services at its Hamilton exchange. 

April 9: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Ogemaw Telephone Co. for 
authority to revise rates at its Rose 
City exchange. 

April 16: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to enlarge its Grand 
Rapids exchange. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

April 5: Commission dismissed ap- 
plication of the United Telephone Co. 
for authority to file a schedule of rates 
for service at Platte City. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 

March 25: Hearings resumed on 
the St. Paul telephone rate case. Tes- 
timony before the commission dealt 
chiefly with valuation and income fig- 
ures on properties of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mississippi Public Service Commission 

March 22: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authorized to reduce 

rates in certain areas, particularly in 
rural sections. The new rates will go 
into effect on or about June 1. 
Charges for handsets will be eliminated 
effective on or about October 1. 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

April 4: The Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. requested authority to 
eliminate the differential of 25 cents a 
month that has been charged in the 
past between desksets and wallsets 
supplied for service in rural areas. 
New York Public Service Commission 

April 9: Hearing in New York on 
complaint of subscribers of the New 
York Telephone Co. against the pro- 
posed discontinuance of the Richmond 
Hill central office of the company in 
Queens Pty 

The New York company proposed to 
discontinue in May, its Richmond Hill 
central office and transfer subscribers 
now served by that central office to its 
Virginia 9 and Virginia 7 central of- 
fices. This proposal would eliminate 
the Richmond Hill designation on tele- 
phone numbers in the Richmond Hill 
section of Queens County. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 4: Mansfield Telephone Co. 
authorized to revise its Mansfield ex- 
change schedule to eliminate all refer- 
ence to the non-used magneto and non- 
dial common battery service and to 
establish a new 10-party rural service 
at $57.00 per year for business tele- 
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phones and $33.00 per year for resi- 
dence telephones. 

April 4: Mansfield Telephone Co. 
authorized to file a new schedule for 
its Ontario exchange which in modern- 
izing the tariff and providing no in- 
creases, generally cancels unused classi- 
fications and establishes regulations so 
subscribers may arrange for extra list- 
ings for night, Sunday and holiday 
services. 

The schedule also provides a charge 
of $3.00 for extra headset telephones; 
new 10-party rural service (business 
$57.00 and residence $33.00, desksets, 
25 cents higher); a new rate of $6.00 
per year for extra line in directory 
listing; a new charge of $6.00 per 
year for generating current and for 
battery current furnished private lines 
which are not connected to the com- 

pany; a new regulation relating to lia- 
bility for damage claims on account of 
errors in or omissions from the direc- 
tory and a new rate of $12.00 per year 
for coin-box stations. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 

March 28: Hearings on the commis- 
sion’s own investigation of the reason- 
ableness of rates of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania resumed at Phil- 
adelphia City Hall. Commissioner 
Richard J. Beamish presided. The in- 
vestigation was opened in October, 
1937. 

Washington Department of Public 

Service 

April 16: Hearing on application of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
for approval of statewide changes in 
its rate structure. All evidence pre- 
sented at the previous hearings which 
lasted 78 days and ended on January 
9 will be considered in these hearings 
on the new application. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

April 5: The Boscobel Telephone 
Co. and the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. authorized to purchase part of the 
property of the Crawford County Tele- 
phone Co. for approximately $5,500. 

By the sale, the Commonwealth com- 
pany will acquire portions of lines in 
the towns of Seneca, Haney, Eastman, 
Marietta, and Wauzeka in Crawford 
county. The Boscobel company buys 
Crawford company property in the 
towns of Marietta, Scott, Wauzeka, 
Haney, Clayton, and Easton. 

Property not purchased by the com- 
panies will be connected to the Sol- 
diers Grove Farmers Telephone Ex- 
change. 

April 16: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Poplar Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to dissolve. 

April 17: Hearing in Darlington on 
application of the Belmont-Pleasant 
View Telephone Co. and Willow 
Springs Telephone Co. for authority 
to connect their systems to that of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. in and 
near Darlington. 

April 19: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Johnstown Line, town 
of Dodgeville, lowa county, for author- 
ity to sell and of Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase 
the former’s property and apply stand- 
ard rural rates to Johnstown-Line sub- 
scribers. 

April 30: Hearing in Madison on 
application of the Canton Farmers 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
its rates. 





For Indoors 


or Outdoors 


TYPE 15 
Substation PROTECTOR 





Cuts Down 
Protection Costs 


Here is a new weather-proof design 
which provides better protection at 
lower cost on any type of line. It saves 
installation cost because its new ‘Four 
Point" bracket makes mounting easier. 
It pares maintenance expense—thanks 
to the Type 2105 discharge block, 
which resets itself after operation. 


Next time, order Type 15; it assures 
you complete protection. 


———— TYPE 15 SPECIFICATIONS ———— 


Uses wood or fibre fuses. 
mounting bracket. Two Type 2105 dis- 


Four point 


charge blocks. Weatherproof zinc cover. 











AxAUTOMATIC 


VELECTRIE 





TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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"Sky Roads,"" a Book by 
Former ''Telephony'’ Writer 


Ernest K. Gann, son of George K. 


Gann, well-known Independent tele- 
phone man, is the author of “Sky 
Roads,” an interesting book dealing 


with flying which has just been pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York City. 

Many of TELEPHONY’S readers will 
recall that Mr. Gann, after returning 
from a trip around the world in Sep- 
tember, 1933, wrote a special series 
of four articles which dealt. with busi- 
ness and economic conditions in vari- 
ous countries visited, with special ref- 
erence to the development of the tele- 
phone business. For a time he was 
in the employ of the Automatic Electric 
Company in Chicago. 

At present Mr. Gann is a pilot for 
the American Airlines. His book “Sky 
Roads” contains many experiences in 
the field of aviation. He tells about 
the early days of flying, about the 


“Jenny” plane, and about the huge 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service”’ 
GARRISON BABCOCK 








1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 





CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. 


Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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planes which are now in use. In de- 
scriptions that speak of his wide expe- 
rience he tells of the actual job of 
flying: What the pilot has to think 
about, what he has to do, weather, “‘rid- 
ing the radio beam,”’ charting the course 
and the many things of which a pas- 
senger never thinks as the plane carries 
him fast and safely through the air. 

Mr. Gann has written his book in 
a clear, easily-understood style. From 
the opening chapter on “Jenny” 
through the entire book he explains and 
familiarizes his reader with the com- 
plete operations of commercial avia- 
tion. Many illustrations add to the 
attractiveness, interest and readability 
of the volume. 


Anyone interested in commercial 
aviation, or flying in general, will find 
Mr. Gann’s book of value and of much 
entertainment, for he has covered the 
field thoroughly and discussed flying 
from its beginning to its present-day 
size. The book is published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. of New York 
at a price of $2. 
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Interesting Program Planned 
for Ohio Convention 
Officers of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association have prepared 
an interesting two-day program for the 
organization’s annual convention which 
is to be held April 23 and 24 at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Prominent telephone men who will 
appear on the program on April 23, 
are: Louis Pitcher of Chicago, vice- 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, who 
will speak on “National Association 
Activities ;’”’ Randolph Eide of Cleve- 
land, president of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., with an address entitled, 
““A Chat with Ohio’s Independent Tele- 
phone Group.”’ Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
H. Hineman, Jr., of the United States 
Army Signal Corps, Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, will discuss ‘‘The Signal Corps 
and Its Relation to the 
tions Industry.” 


Communica- 


The annual banquet will be held 
Tuesday, April 23. The speaker of 
the evening will be Governor John W. 
Bricker. 

Many of the present-day problems 
of the industry will be dealt with at 
the session on Wednesday, April 24. 
Among those who will present valu- 
able, informative discussions are: Wm. 
C. Henry, general manager, Northern 
Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue; Frank 
C. Dunbar, Columbus; Ralph F. Ma- 
teer, general manager, Warren Tele- 
phone Co., Warren; Gustav Hirsch, 
consulting engineer, Columbus; George 
McConnaughey, chairman of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission; Herman 





THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL 
COMPANY 


Appraisals @ Continuous Property 
Records @ Original Cost, Depreci- 
ation, and Rate Studies 


CHICAGO @ MILWAUKEE @ NEW YORK 











Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for proposition 


LM.BERRY & CO. 


Call L.D, 16, Telephone Bidg., Dayton, O 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 
HERDRICH and BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisale—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











DISTILLED WATER 


Is necessary for perfect tele- 
phone service made for 2 cents 
a gallon by ¢ 
PEERLESS STILLS 
Used by State and Government 
Your Inquiries Welcomed } | 


SPARTA Manufacturing Co. — Lg 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


rj, 


STURGIS 


OPERATOR CHAIRS 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG-CARLSON-TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 

Telephone Engineering 

Construction Supervision 
Appraisals— cial 
Hate Investigations 


1510 Linceln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








Specialists in Rebuilding 
and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Grounded type of transmitters 
rebuilt and metallicized.......5 .80 
Metallic transmitters ........... |] 





MAGNETO SWITCHBOARDS 
Rebuilt in A-1 Condition. 


W. E.—105 Line—15 Pairs of 
Cords ee ree 350.00 
Stromberg — 75 Line capacity— 
Equipped with 30 Lines and 
7 Pairs of Cords. 225.00 





WE WANT TO BUY 


For Cash or trade Used Telephones 
or Parts for rebuilding. 





Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 








FOR SALE 


Telephone instruments (desk phones, 
subscribers and wall sets). Extension 
bells, single stroke gongs, etc. 

AMOSKEAG LIQUIDATION SALE 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE 
Send for List: 
AMOSKEAG INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 





NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 
With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 
wet spots; also tone circuit 











Sent ; ——, 
on ; 
trial. 
Bae §9STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa. Til. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Twelve years’ 
Bell experience, cable splicer, lineman, re- 
pairman, plant engineer; magneto, com- 
mon battery, dial. Four years’ business 
experience Write No. 8921, care of 
TELEPHONY 

POSITION WANTED: Engineer 39 
vears old, fifteen years’ experience tele- 
phone factories, operating companies 
(Germany, Italy). Willing to start any- 
where, any capacity, modest salary. Ad- 
dress No. 8922, care of TELEPHONY 


WANTED: 


By a telephone company located 
in the Middle West, an electrical 
engineer capable of making up im- 
provement and retirement requisi- 
tions under the supervision of 
general plant superintendent. 
Competent to set up plant ac- 
counting that will tie in with the 
general standard accounting sys- 
tem of the company. Address No. 
8924, care of TELEPHONY. 
































USED LAMP CAPS | 





WESTERN ELECTRIC KELLOGG 
2-B 2-U 2-AS 154-B 154-P | 
2-E 2-AC 2-AY 154-D 154-W 
2-H 2-AT Also 62 and 25 types l 

Write for Prices | 


_ BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY | 


COLUMBUS, 





OHIO 
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E. Hageman, general manager, Lorain 
County Radio Corp., Lorain, and J. 
Warren Safford, president, Troy Tele 
phone Co., Troy. 

At the afternoon session on April 
24, a special plant program, with two 
groups of cable specialists performing 
their tasks and moving pictures of som 
interesting heavy field operations, will 
cover many plant practices that save 
money and improve transmission. 

A traffic conference and operators’ 
school will be conducted by R. M. An- 
drews and A. B. Wright of Warren on 
Wednesday morning, April 24. This 
section of the program will include 
talks and discussions by outstanding 
experts on numerous phases of tele- 
phone traffic. 

Ww WwW 


Madison, N. C., Subscribers 
Enjoy Open-House Program 

The Lee Telephone Co., Martinsville, 
Va., on March 9 conducted a success- 
ful open-house program at its exchange 
in Madison, N. C. During the day 
hundreds of the company’s friends and 
subscribers accepted the cordial invi- 
tation of President B. L. Fisher, and 
visited the newly-improved exchange 
and inspected the automatic dial equip- 
ment and facilities which were put into 
operation on February 29. 

The open-house program gave the 
visitors the opportunity of seeing the 
offices, examining the equipment and 
observing the manner in which long 
distance calls are handled through the 
direct-dial system. 

On February 29 a large number of 
citizens and prominent guests properly 
celebrated the inauguration of the dial 
system with a meeting in the local high 
school auditorium. The cutover to 
automatic operation on that date cli- 
maxed the improvements which have 
been made to the exchange since it was 
purchased by the Lee Telephone Co. 
nearly ten years ago. 


— wow 


World Telephones 
Estimated at 42,600,000 


The total number of telephones in 
service throughout the world on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, is estimated at 42,600,000. 
This corresponds to an average of one 
telephone for every 51 people, com- 
pared with one for every six persons 
in the United States alone. 

During the 40 years since the begin- 
ning of this century, the world’s pop- 
ulation has increased about 36 per 
cent, whereas the total number of tele- 
phones in the world has increased from 
less than 2,000,000 to over 42,000,000, 
or 2,000 per cent. 


TELEPHONY 





XUM 





XUM 
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Indiana Steel & Wire Co................ 35 
International Creosoting & Construction 
Co. 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.. 


Kearney Corp., James R. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.. .4-5-6-7 


Kennecott Wire & Cable Co. (subsidiary 
of Kennecott Copper Corp.) 

Kester Solder Corp. 

Klein & Sons, Mathias 


Leich Sales Corporation 

Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 

Line Material Co... 

Loomis Advertising Co. 
Lorain Products Corporation 


MacGillis & Gibbs Co. 
Matthews Corp., W. N. 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co. 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
National Construction & 

SDk “ahbces he aan dhidinwed ae 
National Telephone Supply Co. 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Division 


Hemingray 


Paine Company 
Paragon Electric Co. 
Partridge Lumber Co... 
Philco (Battery Division) 
Phillips Electric Works, Inc. 
Porcelain Products, Inc.. 
Paeveet,. Gee., TH. Bisscss 


33 


29 


Engineering 


Premax Sales Division, Chisholm Ryder 


Co., Ine. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
Ray-O-Vac Company 

Rebuilt Electric Equipment Co 
Reliable Electric Co.. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
Roebling'’s Sons Co., John A. 


Schauer Machine Co. : 
Seymour Smith & Sons, Inc. 
Shallcross Mfg. Co. 

Sloan & Cook....... 2 
Sparta Manufacturing Co. 
Stewart Brothers .. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co. 
Suttle Equipment Co... 


Telephone Repair Co 
Telkor, Inc. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corp. 


Valentine Clark Corporation 


Wagner-Malleable Products Co. 
Western Electric Co..... : 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
White, Weld & Company 
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Wood Preserving Corp., The, a Koppers 


subsidiary a 
Wopat, J. W...... 
Wray & Co., J. G.. 








(rapo 
HIGH-TENSILE 


LOW-RESISTANCE 


LINE WIRE 


MEET RURAL DEMANDS 
WITH LONGER SPANS! 


You now can extend rural telephone service 
more economically, more profitably, by building 
long-span lines with Crapo HTL-85 and Crapo 
HTL-135 High-strength Line Wire. 





Marked reductions in construction costs, lower 
maintenance expense, improved transmission, are 
reported wherever these high-tensile, low-resist- 
ance line wires are in use. 


@rapo HTL-85 permits spans of 225 feet 
in heavy loading, 325 feet in medium loading 
and 375 feet in light loading districts; provides 
stronger spans on existing lines. 


@rapo HTL-135 makes practicable spans of 
350 feet in heavy loading, 450 feet in medium 
loading and 500 feet in light loading areas. 


Before you construct new rural lines or rebuild 
old ones, be sure to get all the facts about these 
revolutionary wires! Complete technical and con- 
struction practice information, available in book- 


let form. Write for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO., 
MUNCIE, - - INDIANA 


Manufacturers of 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand, Telephone 
and Telegraph Wire, Construction 
Wire and Tie Wire. 






For Long 






For Extra 
Long Spans (NOUANA TEEL & WIRE 
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eee 
Before the Relay System, 
an IDEA in the mind of 


man * 7 . 


Courage to steer a course— 
Uncharted « « Undaunted 


and Alone « «x «x 


Years of Pioneering effort, 


Developing— Perfecting— 


Applying « « * 


MR AREY 





